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The Week 


HE caucus of Republican members of the 

Senate has taken rather sharp action against 
Senator La Follette and his supporters, Senators 
Ladd, Frazier, and Brookhart, in reading them out 
of the Republican party. As a gesture of impatience 
their decision is quite understandable and, indeed, 
natural. What it signifies beyond this is not entirely 
clear, however. There is no strong reason why the 
Progressive Senators should sit in the councils of a 
party which they have opposed at the polls and may 
oppose again. In any case their advice would re- 
ceive no consideration by the party managers. But 
their status in the organization of the Senate is an- 
other matter. By Senatorial tradition, committee 
assignments go by seniority, which would ordinarily 
mean seniority in both Senate and party. The ques- 
tion is, can detachment from the Republican party 
be interpreted as a clear break with past service in 
the Senate and the seniority privileges it conveys? 
The regular Republicans may claim with some jus- 
tice that the promotion of Progressives by seniority 
tule to committee chairmanships would set at 
naught a clear popular mandate to the regular Re- 
publican organization. But the elimination of these 


Senators from their present places upon the com- 
mittees would be an intolerable affront to their con- 
stituencies as well as an act of wanton despotism by 
a temporary majority. It is one thing to pronounce 
that these men are not Republicans; it is quite an- 
other to deprive them of their status as experienced 
members of the Senate. 


WILL President Coolidge attempt to call a dis- 
armament conference to meet at Washington during 
1925? Secretary Hughes has hinted at such a de- 
velopment after the Dawes plan is in successful 
operation. He would like, of course, to add this 
feather to his cap before he returns to private life 
in the spring of 1926. President Coolidge has cast 
longing eyes at the increased prestige which his ad- 
ministration would gain from a successful meeting 
of nations. Nevertheless, in our opinion the con- 
ference will not take place. The President and his 
advisers are too shrewd to put their heads into the 
noose of certain and tragic failure which awaits any 
such enterprise. It cannot be too often repeated 
that limitation of armament and national security 
are indissolubly linked. No nation will throw away 
its sword unless it has, not merely the promise, but 
the iron-clad assurance, of security derived from 
some other source. Such guarantees the United 
States is not in a position to offer. Indeed, we are 
not even willing to participate in them when of- 
fered. We have refused and still refuse to join the 
League; it is altogether likely that we shall refuse 
to join, under whatever reservations, in the attempt 
to outlaw war embodied in the new Protocol. Un- 
der these circumstances, an invitation to European 
countries to join a disarmament conference at 
Washington would constitute as colossal a piece of 
effrontery as was ever recorded. 


ONLY the most ignorant or forgetful can point to 
the “success” of the Washington Conference as a 
precedent for a new venture. Everyone now knows 
that that conference did not limit armament in any 
important sense. It secured an agreement only in re- 
gard to battleships—war mechanisms which many 
naval experts now regard as obsolete. It resulted 
in a limitation which left all the leading powers far 
more even of these antiquated monsters than they 
have any use for. It left unlimited such weapons 
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as airplanes, submarines, poison gas; it left land 
armies quite untouched. The bad feeling between 
the United States and Japan, which it alleviated, has 
been restored in worse form by our new immigra- 
tion law. How completely the conference failed to 
solve China’s problems is illustrated by her recent 
history. Yet even the moderate achievements of 
the Washington Conference were secured only by 
the most desperate struggle of the diplomats, de- 
spite the club the United States was able to wield 
because the leading powers were engaged in an 
armament race which was headed toward bankrupt- 
cy, a race in which we were leading and which only 
we could afford. These facts force one to realize 
that not even the famous Coolidge luck could pre- 
vent a tragic collapse of any disarmament confer- 
ence held at Washington during the coming year if 
it ignored—as it certainly would—the cognate ques- 
tion of security. 


IN an article published in this issue one of our con- 
tributors presents an impressive analysis of the im- 
mense weight of responsibility that rests upon the 
administrators of the Dawes plan. One of the nec- 
essary assumptions on which the expectation of pay- 
ments under the plaa is based is that Germany, re- 
lieved from the Ruhr occupation and the threat of 
repeated invasion, would promptly develop a con- 
siderable economic surplus, which could be paid into 
the Reichsbank even if it could not be transmitted 
beyond the boundaries without disturbing the ex- 
changes. The presumption that such a surplus ex- 
ists rests upon inferences from the international 
competing power of Germany during the period of 
inflation, and upon the fact that the mortgage in- 
debtedness of German industry was wiped out by the 
depreciation of the mark. But as our contributor 
shows, the apparent advantages to German export 
from inflation were lost the moment stabilization 
Was put into effect, and the enormous development 
of taxation has taken up any slack produced by the 
wiping out of mortgage indebtedness. Any sums 
to be extracted from Germany must come from 
some other source. Our contributor argues that it 
will come out of the income of labor, and will per- 
manently hold the standard of living at a level 
which will result in an accumulation of grievances 
that may in the end fill all working class Germany 
with a blind determination to win liberty at what- 
ever cost. That is, the Dawes plan administrators 
hold peace or war in their hands. 


‘THE more open minded defenders of the Dawes 
plan will admit the existence of this danger. If the 
alternative presented itself of wiping out the scores 
of war, letting Germany off with what she has al- 
ready surrendered, or of saddling her in her present 
impoverished condition with the burdens defined in 
the Dawes plan, all men of common sense would 
agree that the former was the way of peace while 
the latter ran perilously toward war. But the real 
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alternative lay between the Dawes plan and the sta. 
tus quo, with the French troops in the Ruhr to stay, 
with customs lines cutting occupied Germany of 
from the rest of the Reich, with the infinite provoca. 
tions to violence on both sides. Maintenance of the 
status quo made war inevitable; the Dawes plan o/. 
fers at least a glimmer of hope for a peaceful solv. 
tion. There is, we believe, sound reason for this 
view of the matter. Europe is a less dangerous poy. 
der mine with the Dawes plan in operation. It is 
still an extremely dangerous one. And the Dawes 
plan administrators will have to move with almost 
superhuman caution if they are to be sure that no 
act of theirs will fire the magazine. 


[ T is announced that France agrees to give America 
a share in the proceeds of the Dawes plan collec. 
tions, to contribute toward the costs of the army of 
occupation and the material damages suffered by 
American citizens during the war. From a legalis. 
tic point of view, such a settlement of the issue is 
fair, reasonable and inevitable. The American 
claims for reparations are as valid as any other. 
They are derived, not from the Treaty of Versailles, 
but from America’s position as one of the conquer. 
ing nations, able to dictate terms of peace. Con. 
pensation for the costs of an army of occupation, by 
ancient precedent, is a prior claim upon the revenues 
collected from the vanquished. Accordingly the 
Allies were not in a legal position to make any 
claims of their own prior to the American. They 
need not have permitted America to use the : 

chinery of the Dawes plan, but if they had not 
America would have had the legal right to exact 
payment from Germany on her own account, which 
would have thrown the settlement into confusion. 


SO much for the legalities of the case. But in kv 
rope it is even less common than in America to judze 
a situation according to the letter of the law. What 
the average Frenchman will feel is that America, 
though so fabulously rich that she can swallow: 
hundred million dollar loan without even a mome 
tary straining, insists on taking away from the in 
poverished Allies a share in the disappointing!) 
small pickings from Germany. This settlement wil 
work, along with the funding of the British debt 
America and of the debts of Poland and other bank 
rupt European states, to strengthen the Europea 
feeling of- solidarity against America. The poot 
have never loved the rich, even the benevolent rich 
America does not give the impression to Europe 
a benevolently rich state, but of a state that observa 
its wretched debtors with a cold eye and with th 
avowed intention of seizing the first opportunity 
collect, no matter what the sufferings of the debtor 





FASCISM appears to have passed its zenith # 
Italy. The opposition to Mussolini grows stronge 
week by week. A campaign of exposure, in parlit 
ment, the courts, the press, is steadily laying befor 
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the public incontestable evidence of the outrageous 
violence employed by Mussolini and his supporters 
to keep the Fascisti in pcwer and to enforce dis- 
cipline within the ranks of the party. The pretence 
that there is a solid body of non-Fascist opinion be- 
hind the dictator no longer deceives anyone. More- 
over, Mussolini’s reputation for energy and good 
sense in meeting the financial problem is decaying. 
Juggling of accounts, rather than economy, was the 
device employed by Mussolini to give the appear- 
ance of a balanced budget. The dictator’s command 
of military resources is too considerable to warrant 
a prediction of his early retirement. But it is plain 
that the Fascist scheme of government has no ex- 
tended future in Italy. The Civil power may be 
won by brute force. It cannot long be maintained 
by force. 


IN enacting restrictive immigration laws Congress 
intended not only to limit the absolute volume of 
immigration, but also to improve its quality, or at 
least to increase its assimilability. This is the only 
meaning that can be extracted from the quota prin- 
ciple, with its discrimination against Southern and 
Eastern Europe. For reasons of administration, as 
well as in the interest of harmony in our immediate 
neighborhood, contiguous states were exempted 
from the quota provisions. Canadians and Mexi- 
cans may enter the country in unlimited numbers. 
Our only restrictions on the Canadian and Mexican 
borders have to do with the most general qualifica- 
tions as to health and civic record, and with evasions 
by non-admissible aliens landed at Canadian and 
Mexican ports. These evasions, if we are to accept 
the estimates of Secretary Davis, run to the incred- 
ible figure of 850,000. Suppose he has made a mis- 
take of counting in bona fide citizens of Canada and 
Mexico, the fact still remains that the intention of 
Congress has been defeated. The absolute volume 
of immigration has not been materially abated, and 
as for quality and assimilability, it would be hard to 
prove that the Mexican peons or the French-Cana- 
dian laborers are superior to the Poles, Czecho- 
Slovaks or Italians Congress set out to exclude. 


HAS a state court the right to order a recount of 
the ballots in a Federal election? That question 
must be decided by the Pennsylvania Supreme Court 
in the near future, in an unusually interesting case. 
W. W. Bailey, Democrat and “wet,” ran for Con- 
gress in Pennsylvania and was apparently defeated 
by the Ku Klux Klan in an exceedingly close con- 
test. Presumably in order to clinch their victory, 
or perhaps to forestall legal action on his part, his 
Klan opponents demanded a recount of the ballots. 
When completed this showed serious irregularities 
in the vote, and revealed Bailey as having won. [lis 
opponents thereupon challenged the legality of the 
recount, arguing that a state court has no authority 
to examine the ballots in the Federal election. ‘This 
contention, if upheld by the courts, would of course 
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open the door to the gravest election frauds; for it 
would make Congress alone responsible for investi- 
gating any charges of dishonesty in a national clec- 
tion. And if anyone exists who is naive enough to 
believe Congress would or could safeguard the bal- 
lot effectively, we have never heard of him. 


THE Cincinnati Enquirer has discovered that 213 
college professors supported La Follette in the cam- 
paign; and it demands in an earnest editorial that 
they should be discharged on the ground that they 
are “attached to recognized heresies,” and “may 
not be able to resist temptations to inject some of 
their views into their teachings.”” ““The country and 
the government of the future will be safer,”’ thinks 
the Enquirer, “if they are relieved from all duties 
as instructors of the youth of the nation.” _In fact, 
this paper thinks that “the controlling bodies of our 
educational institutions should take stock of their 
faculties” and that every man who is not a Coolidge 
Republican or a Davis Democrat should be hunted 
down and dismissed. This is not a particularly novel 
point of view. It has been expressed before by 
various wild-eyed patriots. But one does not often 
behold the spectacle of an important journal serious- 
ly advocating the wholesale suppression of everyone 
who disagrees with its own social philosophy. The 
Enquirer is entitled to be Exhibit A as a specimen of 
the Tory mind intoxicated with its own success. 


[F an American election ever bore directly upon a 
concrete issue the recent election has a direct bear- 
ing on income taxation. President Coolidge sup- 
ported the Mellon plan more vigorously than any 
other measure, and his triumph may properly be re- 
garded as a popular approval of the fiscal ideas em- 
bodied in that plan. It is no wonder that the tax- 
payers who would have benefited by the reductions 
in the super-tax are clamoring for an immediate re- 
opening of the question. They seem to have the 
people on their side. But under the sacrosanct Con- 
stitution the Congress which defeated the Mellon 
plan remains in power until March 4, and the new 
Congress will not meet until December, 1925, unless 
assembled earlier in special session. There can be 
no certain relier for the super-tax payer before that 
time. Some hundreds of millions will be paid into 
the Treasury because of the lag between the expres- 
sion of the people's will and its time of taking effect. 
On the merits of the question, we are glad to see 
this money collected by the Treasury and applied to 
the reduction of the public debt. Nevertheless, we 
think that in a democracy what the people want they 
ought to get, and they ought to get it without absurd 
and useless delays. We invite the super-tax payers 
to join us in demanding an amendment to the Con- 
stitution which will put a Congress in power before 
the mandate on which it is elected has grown cold. 
There is no solid reason why the recently elected 
Congress should not be empowered to get to work 
by January 1. 
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What Anterican Labor Wants 


F one were to take current headlines at their face 
value, one would conclude that the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States had just held a con- 
tention at E] Paso, masquerading as the American 
Federation of Labor. Denunciation of labor par- 
ties, approval of private enterprise in industry, 
warning against recognition of Soviet Russia, and 
a resolution to form an insurance company seem to 
have been the principal measures adopted. Yet 
these things really mean something quite different 
from what they appear to mean to the editors of the 
dailies, who never can seem to understand the back- 
ground of the official policy of the Federation. 

First, what of politics? ‘“‘Labor’s non-partisan 
political campaign was of tremendous effect upon 
our body politic and through its procedure forces 
have been set in motion that will bring into being 
consequences of momentous importance to the bet- 
ter.and fuller life of all the people. .. . Your com- 
mittee unequivocally recommends full approval and 
endorsement of the attitude and activities mani- 
fested and engaged in on the recent Presidential and 
Congressional elections.” That is the so-called re- 
pentance for having endorsed La Follette. “Our 
non-partisan political policy does not imply that we 
shall ignore the existence or attitudes of political 
parties. It does intend that labor proposes to use 
all parties and be used by none. .. . We need not 
concern ourselves so much with the coming or going 
of political parties, their realignment, or the devel- 
opment of new and independent political parties or 
groups.” This is the so-called repudiation of the 
new party. It means, if it means anything, that 
while the Federation as such does not intend to take 
the responsibility for forming a labor party, neither 
does it intend to exclude the possibility of a more 
inclusive new party, nor to tie itself to the existing 
ones. If a new party is formed which it can use 
better than the old ones it will do so again as it did 
in 1924. What progressive would prefer to this 
attitude a resolution at this time to found a strictly 
labor party? Surely only doctrinaires. 

The opposition to governmental intervention 
in industry was also curiously phrased if one tries 
to conceive it as identical with that of the business 
man. “Democracy cannot come into industry 
through the state. Industry must find its own way 
through the difficulties with which it is beset, or 
face the alternative of state intrusion which must 
invariably lead to bureaucracy and breakdown.” By 
industry labor does mean employers alone. For, as 
Mr. Gompers said, industrial democracy will even- 
tually prevail despite all dictatorship, “‘whether dic- 
tatorship of the proletariat or dictatorship of capi- 
talism.” In achieving it there will necessarily be a 
rough struggle “until the contestants begin to un- 
derstand each others’ problems.” This struggle 
will be “economic and political.” “Too frequently 
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labor is still compelled to fight for its simplest 
rights,” reads the report. “It is compelled to carry 
on a constant warfare for industrial freedom—for 
the right to organize, for the right to cease work, 
the right to speak through its chosen representa. 
tives, the right to fair conditions under which to 
work, the right to keep its childhood from the mill, 
the factory, the mine and the sweatshop.” ‘The 
winning of these rights is essential to an industrial 
democracy which can {nnction constructively in in- 
dustry, and this in turn is essential to setting indus. 
try straight and making it fit for service, so that the 
hand of government will not be called in crudely to 
remedy intolerable evils. 

This is a reiteration of the program on the aims 
of labor adopted at last year’s convention. ‘The 
Federation is not primarily concerned with denounc. 
ing socialism, and emphatically it does not approve 
of private enterprise in the sense in which it is prac- 
ticed by employers who want to be autocrats of the 
workers and disregard the larger interest of the 
community. The confusion associated with this 
practice will, as the Federation declared, lead to gen. 
eral breakdown unless remedied. If no adequate 
remedies are devised within industry, the people will 
turn to the government as a savior. But such av- 
thoritarian measures as the government might em- 
ploy, the Federation, with its strong bent toward 
voluntarism, functionalism and autonomy, deeply 
distrusts. It wants industry organized for service 
both to those within and those outside, by partici- 
pants who know it in detail. It wants each func- 
tional group to contribute its proper share of skill 
and responsibility to such organization. It wants a 
democratic government of industry, a government 
by consent and adjustment. But the first step to- 
ward this government is the extension of the rights 
and powers of the unions into industries where they 
are not now fully recognized. Upon this struggle 
labor should now concentrate its energies. In do- 
ing so it may need to use political instruments if 
only to clear the way for itself. But it fears that 
governmental oversight over industry, if employed 
at present, would be used as much to block it as to 
aid its purpose. And it does not want to befog 
this purpose in the minds of workers by diverting 
their attention to cloudy arguments about what po- 
litical soctalism, to be achieved in some distant f{u- 
ture, might do for them. 

Every one of the important resolutions adopted 
is related to this philosophy. Consistency with it 
demands opposition to communism abroad and at 
home. The forming of an insurance company '3 
avowedly undertaken not merely to extend the bene- 
fits of insurance as cheaply as possible to the or 
ganized workers, but also to strengthen their pos'- 
tion. For one thing it will furnish a means of com- 
peting with group insurance under private auspices, 
which is often introduced by anti-union employers, 
and is ‘furnished free to the employes so long as 
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they remain or retain their employment. ....... The 

urpose of group insurance by employers is obvious. 
Its influence is to chain the beneficiary to his em- 
ployer.” For another thing it will add to labor's 
control over capital, which is desirable in view of the 
tact that “Insurance constitutes one of the most 
powerful single units in the financial cligarchy of 
our land. . It is alleged that the tremendous 
resources at the disposal of the insurance combine 
have been used in the attempt to crush organized 
labor.” Labor banks are approved, but cantions are 
expressed concerning their use by adventurers and 
exploiters, and labor is warned against irresponsi- 
ble investment concerns which are not under its 
control. One of the most significant acts of the 
Convention has escaped comment. The report of 
the Executive Council pointed out that the road to 
industrial democracy is not one that labor can travel 
alone, and invited the cooperation of all like-minded 
persons. In response to this policy the Federation 
authorized the extension of its non-partisan political 
committee by the addition of suitable outsiders will- 
ing to work with it. Presumably this is in prepara- 
tion for renewed efforts to curb the power of the 
courts and in other ways establish a secure legal 
status for the unions, to outlaw child labor, and to 
restore collective bargaining and voluntary arbitra- 
tion on the railroads. 

Few opponents of the A. F. of L. administration 
have thought through their doctrines as well, and 
none can justly charge that the expressed policy i is 
stupid or inert. On the contrary, it is radical in a 
true sense, since it implies profound qualitative 
changes in the social and industrial order, it is 
founded on the needs of the individual personality, 
and it evinces a remarkable understanding of the 
processes of social change. If only the several 
unions could develop as effective an understanding 
of their immediate situations, the future of labor 
would look bright indeed. 


The Ultimatum to Egypt 
and After 


N foreign policy as in other worldly affairs, the 
more things cliange, the more they remain the 
same. The foreign policy of Great Britain has 
usually exhibited an admirable disposition to be fair 
and conciliatory in her dealings with white people 
in Europe and America plus a certain tendency to 
treat dark and colored peoples as if they existed 
only to be righteously governed by Englishmen. Re- 
cently British statesmen have practised in their 
transactions with this country, France and Germany 
more than their usual forbearance, patience and dis- 
position to live-and-let-live, while at the-same t’me 
their policy in Egypt, India and China has betrayed 
somewhat more consideration than formerly for the 
susceptibilities of Oriental peoples. Since the end 
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of the war British foreign policy has stood out 
among those of all nations for its enlightenment 
and its honest and intelligent effort to practise fair 
dealing and to refrain from violence and impatience 
in carrying on its disputes with other countries. But 
now, suddenly and apparently without sufficient rea- 
son, the British government's treatment of an ex- 
tremely important quarrel with Egypt falls back on 
the Palmerstonian model. It issues an ultimatum to 
Egypt which seizes the excuse of a deplorable as- 
sassination peremptorily to demand the settlement 
of all the outstanding issues with Egypt in favor of 
the British contentions. 

It is no doubt true, as the British claim, that they 
are not transgressing their legal rights in issuing this 
ultimatum. There is no international authority or 
law which the Egyptians can invoke to protect them- 
selves from being crushed by the British steam rol- 
ler. Within certain limits defined by itself, the 
British Cabinet still governs Egypt; and govern- 
ment always means the exercise on lofty moral 
grounds of the right in the event of a dispute to 
overcome opposition by force. The present League 
of Nations is a league of governments. It cannot 
interfere in an international dispute unless an of- 
fending government plays the bully with another 
recognized government which is also a member of 
the League. Any act of the British government 
in Egypt is from the point of view of the League 
a matter of British domestic policy. If the Egyp- 
tians forcibly resist the British demands, they are 
legally rebels and traitors. They may righteously be 
shot or imprisoned at the discretion of their rulers. 

Yet, notwithstanding the technical invulnerability 
of the position of the British government, its be- 
havior in this instance will certainly, as George Ber- 
nard Shaw says, weaken the vitality of the League 
of Nations. After having recognized the existence 
of an Egyptian nation, the British government per- 
emptorily acts as the sole judge of its controversies 
with the representatives of Egypt. In every moral 
and practical sense it has waged war against Egypt 
for the enforcement of its own decisions. ‘This 
surely is not the kind of behavior which encourages 
a feeling of international security and tends to sub- 
stitute conciliation, adjudication and perhaps justice 
for force as the arbiter of international disputes. 
On the contrary its tendency is once again to teach 
small and weak peoples in their disputes with pow- 
erful governments that they have no rights which 
those governments are under any obligation to re- 
spect. The unforgivable fault of the Egyptian peo- 
ple is their weakness. They were powerless in a 
world which sets up force as the final authority. If 
they could have resisted as stubbornly as the Irish 
finally resisted, the fact that some of them followed 
the Irish example and employed the detestable 
weapon of assassination would not have prevented 
the British government from treating them with 
more consideration. 

The Egyptian people are, moreover, not only 
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weak, they are brown and they are Oriental. There 
seems to be only one sufficient explanation for the 
violence of the British ultimatum. The Tory lead- 
ers have or think they have reason to fear for the 
supremacy of the white race in those Oriental coun- 
tries which have been brought under British do- 
minion. They see indications of dangerous unrest 
among many of the Asiatic and African peoples and 
an increasing disposition to resent and throw off the 
European yoke. The considerate and less dictator- 
ial attitude which the whites have recently assumed 
in their transactions with Orientals has appar- 
ently only encouraged insubordination and intensi- 
fied the difficulty of transacting business and carry- 
ing on government. The British government decid- 
ed consequently to seize the opportunity afforded by 
the assassination of a British general to reassert the 
white man’s right and determination to rule. Its 
ultimatum is probably the first explosion of a sus- 
tained and deliberate attempt to revive the prestige 
of the British Empire in Egypt, India and China. 
The Tories are probably right in believing that 
a policy of conciliating Oriental peoples whick in- 
cludes the surrender of power to the natives will in- 
crease rather than diminish the difficulties of the 
white man’s government. In the long run there is 
only way by which the British can assure them- 
selves of continued obedience to their ultimatums 
and commands. They will have to make perfectly 
clear that they have the disposition and power to 
overcome resistance. The half measures with which 
they are now experimenting probably will not work. 
In the end the Egyptians and the Indians, like the 
Irish, will either govern themselves or they will be 
governed by British officials, supported ultimately 
by British troops. There are many years of conflict 
ahead and much agitation, hatred and suffering be- 
fore the British will reconcile themselves to the con- 
clusion that they cannot manage to win the consent 
of the populations of Egypt and India to ultimate 
British supremacy. In the mean time the existence 
of the British, French and Italian colonial empires 
will keep alive in the statesmen of those countries a 
pugnacious state of mind and a belief in the neces- 
sity and the righteousness of dictatorial government 
over brown, black or yellow peoples which will con- 
stitute probably the gravest of all obstacles to a 
pacific organization of international relations. The 
British Empire in particular will suffer under the 
strain. A renewed attempt to assert British prestige 
in the Orient will mean augmented military and 
naval expenditures. The British garrisons will have 
to be increased, and the budget weighted with the 
cost of such projects as the Singapore base. The 
white man’s burden will become more burdensome 
than it was before the war, and the particular white 
men who havé to carry it will find their energies and 
resources depleted and in the end insufficient. Ori- 
entals are not ina hurry. They will continue to sub- 
mit if necessary, to agitate if possible, and unfortu- 
nately now and then to use assassination as a 
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weapon. They can better afford to wait a few gen- 
erations than can the anxious, scrupulous and hard- 
pressed British Empire. 


The Twilight of the Classics 


LASSICAL education is a sun that is setting. 
That is the plain fact. It may rise again. No 
one can say, of course, what renaissance may or may 
not take place a millennium from now. But at the 
present moment the illumination of classical learn- 
ing has dimmed to a murky twilight. A man who 
can read either Latin or Greek with sufhcient ease to 
permit of general browsing without a dictionary is 
a rarity even in the most cultivated circles—even, 
indeed, among university professors. ‘he classical! 
languages still persist in the curricula of schools and 
colleges and their elections remain more or less con- 
stant. Their very longevity affords an excellent sub- 
ject for examination by those anthropologists who 
specialize in social vestiges and the inertia of estab- 
lished institutions. But the substance of classical 
education is by no means measured by courses and 
elections. Apply this simple rule: how many high 
school seniors are able to read either classical 
tongue as well as say twenty percent of their num- 
ber can read French or German? The answer is, 
none. How many college seniors can read Latin as 
easily, and do read it as copiously, as every senior 
of average scholarship can read at least one modern 
language? About one in a hundred. The courses 
remain: that is a fact of interest to sociologists; the 
learning has gone: that is the condition which edu- 
cators have to face. 

This discrepancy between fact and fiction in clas- 
sical education has not unnaturally been the subject 
of considerable alarm among teachers of all shades 
of opinion for many years. Many and anxious are 
the investigations that have been conducted into the 
parlous state of classical teaching, by what it is 
caused and how it can be eliminated. Monographs 
and dissertations without end have been composed 
dealing with the advantages to be gained from the 
study (no one ventures to say the mastery) of Latin 
or Greek. The most ingenious devices of the ecu- 
cational psychologists have been applied, like pul- 
motors, to the newly perishing dead languages. Al! 
that statistics can do has been tried repeatedly. 

The last and most extensive of all these surveys 
has just been concluded and its results issued in the 
form of three hundred pages of General Report. 
This survey has been conducted by the American 
Classical League, a national body representing al! 
the leading classical associations of the country, en- 
dowed by the General Education Board, and actu- 
ally prosecuted by an Advisory Committee under 
the chairmanship of Dean West, of Princeton, as- 
sisted by eight co-operating Regional Committees. 
These auspices, without mention of the formidable 
list of assisting agenc?s outside the ranks of the 
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Classical League, lend this classical investigation the 
prestige of finality: it is, by every presumption, the 
best the classical profession has to offer. But it is 
not very much. A critic versed in Latin might quote 
a certain not unfamiliar line from Horace upon the 
ratio of the mountain to the mouse. The report 
finds that the classics are holding their own—in 
terms of courses and enrollment. It finds that the 
students registered in classical courses do slightly 
better than their fellows in all their work, and ad- 
mits that they represent the most literate section of 
the population anyhow. It finds that the scores 
made in Latin and Greek examinations are the high- 
est on record, but suggests no question of the stand- 
ards of grading. It finds also that classical teachers 
everywhere are deeply uneasy over the quality of 
the work they are doing, and recommends that they 
introduce special drills designed to obtain for stu- 
dents the precise benefits supposed to accrue from 
classical study—familiarity with classical civiliza- 
tion, acquaintance with English derivatives from 
classical languages, and the like. 

In short, the confines of the classical investigation 
are rather narrow ones. The reason is not hard to 
find. It is a survey not of American education gen- 
erally but of the study and teaching of the classics, 
especially Latin, in secondary schools. It has been 
conducted mot by those responsible for the school 
system as a whole but by the classical profession. 
These limitations automatically exclude all the real- 
ly important aspects of the situation. What our 
schools are they are chiefly because of conditions 
outside the schoolhouse, matters not subject to the 
discretion of the schoolmaster. To understand and 
control an educational condition so general that it 
affects the whole teaching profession one must step 
outside that profession and its jurisdiction and in- 
quire what has altered in civilization at large to 
modify the basic functions of the school. This 
sounds like a tremendous task, but in reality it need 
not be particularly difficult. In the case of the clas- 
sics it is particularly easy. If the committee of the 
Classical League has done nothing of the sort the 
reason is not the difficulty of the task but the pecu- 
liar psychological limitations of the professional 
mind. 

The sanctions which regulate the schools, then, 
do not originate within the schoolhouse; the peda- 
gogue receives them from the civilization in which 
his work, his life, the lives of all his pupils, their 
future employers, their parents and their sisters and 
their cousins and their aunts, are cast. In all Ameri- 
can schools the study of the English language is ab- 
solutely basic throughout the entire school course. 
This is not due to the fiat of autonomous school 
boards. The motive behind the emphasis is the 
spirit of nationalism itself, the animus of national, 
English-speaking solidarity. The pressure upon 
rach individual pupil to master English is not the 
disciplinary force nor the salubrious influence for 
good of a chance teacher here and there. On the 
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contrary, every social motive conspires to make the 
mastery of English desirable quite apart from the 
opinion of any teacher whatsoever. Very well; so 
much then for English. 

What of Latin? First of all it is necessary to 
note that Latin has never stood in parity with Eng- 
lish in our economy. Latin has never been the 
vernacular of the American people. At the time 
of its widest diffusion it touched only the small 
minority of the learned. At that time, during 
the first century of colonial history, Latin was in 
active use among the scholars of the (European) 
world as a medium of composition. The New Re- 
public, had it been founded in 1614, would certainly 
have been conducted in part at least in Latin. At 
such a time all the learned professions as well as 
the very slightest “pretense to intellectual emi- 
nence” postulated a thorough reading knowledge of 
the Latin language. Greek was somewhat less im- 
portant: divines had need of Greek because of the 
New Testament; scholars because of Greek phil- 
osophy and literature. But Greek was not actually 
in contemporary circulation, as Latin was. One 
could keep abreast of current political discussion 
without it, though not without Latin. The sanc- 
tions behind the study of Latin and Greek, there- 
fore, in the earliest American schools were too ob- 
vious to require justification. 

But this condition, which determined the char- 
acter of the learning of those Puritan divines who 
were the first American scholars and teachers, was 
already passing away in Colonial times. By the end 
of the eighteenth century, when the public school 
system of America was commencing to be built, 
learned disputation in the Latin language had prac- 
tically disappeared. But the classical tradition re- 
mained. For an explanation of the survival of clas- 
sical learning beyond its contemporary usefulness it 
is not necessary to rely simply on the general theory 
of institutional survival. The facts of this specific 
case are obvious. Latin, and to a less extent Greek, 
had been but recently the actual tools of a certain 
social class. A thousand years earlier that class 
would have been limited to the clergy; the social 
upheavals of the centuries just elapsed, however, 
had brought literacy, even Latin literacy, to the 
whole class of gentlemen. This made all the differ- 
ence. Latinity, in the eighteenth century, marked 
its possessor as a gentleman—not necessarily as a 
clergyman. _ Inevitably, therefore, its possession 
was desirable as a mark of social caste. 

This cycle of causes and effects is most clearly 
observed in British life, where classes are more dis- 
tinct and the classical tradition stronger. Until very 
recently it was possible for a man to embark upon a 
political career upon the basis of his proficiency in 
Greek. H. H. Asquith laid the foundation of his 
career at Oxford, as a classical prodigy and the 
favorite pupil of Benjamin Jowett. Gladstone was 
conspicuous in a highly ornamental parliament for 
the breadth and accuracy of his classical lore. But 
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this correlation does not mean that a mastery of 
Greek produces at once in the breast of the scholar 
the qualities of statesmanship. Throughout the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries the British Par- 
liament was a distinctly clubby affair. The social 
prestige attaching but recently to the letters M. P. 
derives not from the political rank of Parliamentary 
membership but its exclusiveness. Government, in 
England, has been the business of gentlemen. One 
hears of “old whig families” and “old tory fam- 
ilies” which have not missed a cabinet member for 
some generations. Among the members of such 
families both Greek and political preferment have 
been the marks of authenticity. The classical pres- 
tige of Oxford and the social prestige of Parlia- 
ment are two phases of the same phenomenon. 
Those cultivated critics of recent Parliaments who 
deplore the passing of the fine classical flavor of 
Parliamentary debate must not be understood as 
derogating merely the political acumen of the dis- 
cussion; the real object of their scorn is its vulgar- 
ity. Common miners have taken seats as colleagues 
of the ianded aristocracy. 

Where social discriminations such as these pre- 
vail there is, indeed, a definite motive for classical 
study. The motive has changed since the time when 
a student of international affairs must needs know 
Latin to read the writings of the Dutch Van Groot. 
He must now possess a classical lore as the ac- 
cepted decoration of the authentically cultivated 
man. But this motive, through the last century very 
strong in England, has never prevailed widely in the 
United States. The predominance of the pioneer 
has been too strong for the less blatant traditions of 
rooted gentility. And now that American life is 
reaching a stability upon which the assumption of 
European manners would be possible, the genteel 
tradition is passing in England and the continent, 
crowded out by the new virility of the Labor party. 
To be sure, there are in America some few hardy 
aristocrats, led perhaps by Paul Elmer More, who 
see the possibility of a classicized aristucracy in the 
United States. But whatever their prestige among 
dyed-in-the-Charles conservatives, their influence 
upon the country at large is precisely nil. American 
society is not reading Euripides at Palm Beach nor 
quoting Aeschylus at the Lake Placid Country Club. 
The best bred youth of Tulsa, Oklahoma, no less 
than that of Montclair, New Jersey, registers for 
Latin because its fathers did, just as it joins Kappa 
Beta Phi because its fathers did. One has just as 
much educational significance as the other. A 
certain national fraternity sings in all its chapter 
houses: 


And when our sons to college go, college go, 
We'll look them squarely in the eye, in the eye, 
And say to them the only Greek you have to know 


is three letters of the Greek alphabet. 
This, then, is the condition under which classical 
tuition is conducted in twentieth century America. 
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That strange uneasiness which classical instructors 
feel about the results of their endeavors is due not 
to deficiencies in their material nor to any weakness 
of intellect in their profession, but to a general con- 
dition over which they have no control. No one 
outside the classical profession—not even the other 
teachers—expects American youth to master the 
classical languages. Every school child knows this. 
Furthermore, every teacher of the classics knows it. 
The very fact that his defense of his subject, once 
the prerequisite to common education, has now ce- 
generated into a vague muttering about English de- 
rivatives is a sufficient self-revelation. The facts 
are too notorious for discussion. That is why the 
classical profession excludes them. 


Money and Votes 


VERYONE is tired of election post-mortems. 
The winners are well content to accept victory 
without examining its causes too closely; the losers 
are nursing their bruises indifferent to the details of 
the catastrophe. Yet there are some phases of the 
Republican victory on which additional light needs 
to be shed. The Senate Committee on campaign ex- 
penditures, of which Senator Borah is chairman, 
still exists. We believe it is highly desirable that 
it should meet at the earliest moment and continue 
its study of the amounts spent by the various parties 
in the campaign and particularly by the Republicans. 
The hearings in Chicago and Washington prior 
to the election were confined almost entirely to the 
funds secured by the Republican National Commit 
tee. These funds, raised in the various states, were 
in part redistributed to those states; and it is gener- 
ally assumed that they represent almost the total 
expediture. Final figures are not available, but the 
National Committee’s total collections will prove 
not much in excess of four million dollars, about half 
the expenditure made to elect Harding in 1920. 

But there were other campaign funds which did 
not pass through the hands of the National Com- 
mittee at all. There were state, county and city 
collections, of the aggregate total of which no one 
has any accurate idea. To collect all these thou 
sands of items would, of course, be an enormously 
dificult task, and one not to be justified unless there 
were good basis for a belief that some of these 
funds had been improperly contributed or expended. 
It should be comparatively easy, however, to make 
inquiry in those states and cities where the party's 
activities are known to have been concentrated. !f 
the Republican managers are as guiltless of all 
wrong-doing as they asseverate, they ought to be 
the first to welcome the opportunity to have their 
innocence publicly established. 

Another reason for turning the searchlight on the 
sources and amounts of contributions to the Repub- 
lican war chest is the valuable revelation there con- 
tained as to an important current in our social his 
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tory. In 1920 Will Hays, as collector general, 
drew heavily on the representatives of big business; 
but he also levied on the customary political sources, 
small office holders and the like. A study of the 
books for 1924 will, we believe, reveal the fact that 


this campaign was financed almost entirely by big, 


business and particularly by the tariff-protected in- 
dustries of the northern Atlantic Seaboard. Call) 
the roll of the great aggregations of capital—in 
banking, iron, steel, textiles, sugar, wool—and you 
have called the roll of the chief contributors to the 
Coolidge campaign fund. There is, of course, n 
violation of law in this fact, though in some state 
statutes which prohibit campaign contributions b 
corporations were undoubtedly evaded more or les 
equivocally. But it is a fact of decided interest an 
importance to the American people to realize ho 
deep is the obligation of the incoming administra- 
tion to this one group in the community. The busi- 
ness men who spent these millions to win the cam- 
paign are not in the habit of throwing their money 








away. It is doubtless true that most of them did, 


not regard their contributions as a plain case of! 
buying tariff immunity—the argument which was\ 
used in Pennsylvania almost in so many words. It 
is equally true that they expect a quid pro quo. And, 
it is as certain as anything can be in this uncertain| 
world that they will get it, during the next four) 
years. 

There are other aspects of the campaign less 
tangible but no less interesting; and it is a pity that 
the authority of the Borah Committee does not ex- 
tend to considering them. One of these is the use 
of fear of unemployment by factory owners and 
managers to whip their employes into line. From 
various parts of the country come stories of work- 
ing men and women who were told that plants 
would close down on Wednesday, November 5, if 
the Republicans were not returned to office. We do 
not need to point out the enormous difference be- 
tween dishonorable coercion of this type and use of 
the familiar campaign argument that the election of 
the opposing party means hard times. If this prac- 
tice was indulged in—and the stories regarding it 
are so widespread as to furnish strong presumptive 
evidence that they have some foundation—the coun-. 
try is entitled to know it, as a safeguard against the 
use of the same tactics four years hence. 

Another campaign aftermath which is still in the 
stage of rumor, equally deserves to be brought out 
into the light of day. Washington, D. C., has been 
much agitated over reports that a number of well- 
known newspaper correspondents from the nation’s 
capital had been secretly placed on the payroll of 
the Republican National Committee for the dura- 
tion of the campaign, at very large weekly salaries. 
The facts appear to be decidedly less alarming than 
these reports imply. It is true that a small number 
of political writers worked with the Republican 
Committee and were paid for their services salaries 
which while not extravagant for the type of work 
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done, were certainly liberal. It is a fairly familiar 
practice for a Washington correspondent to accept 
outside employment with which to augment his in- 
come, and the Republican National Committee is as 
legitimate an employer as any other. At the same 
time, there is an obvious anomaly in the spectacle 
of a political writer whose daily dispatches about 
the progress of the campaign are read by hundreds 
of thousands of persons unaware that he is being 
paid $400 or $500 a week by the Republican Na- 
tional Committee for services performed. The real 
sinners, however, would seem to be the newspapers 
themselves which do not pay their correspondents 
salaries large enough to obviate the necessity for 
outside employment, and are not sufficiently jealous 
of their own reputation and that of their represen- 
tatives to prohibit such divided allegiance. 

These are matters, of course, which the Borah 
Committee will hardly pursue. At the same time 
we believe there is ample evidence, in the general 
conditions described above as to collection and dis- 
bursement of funds, to justify a continuance of the 
investigation. We already have some idea of what 
Coolidgeism will cost the country. It is only fair 
that we should learn as well what it has cost those 
who paid for it. In particular, the country is en- 
titled to know whether additional legislation is desir- 
able before 1928 in order to minimize as much as 
possible the scandalous misuse of funds. ‘The very 
fact of the Borah committee's existence has un- 
doubtedly had a wholesome inhibitory effect this 
year. Clearly, future machinery of a similar sort 
ought to be provided by law, and not left to the 
casual whim of Congress. The suggestion has been 
made that an arbitrary limit ough: to be put on the 
total any party is permitted to raise—a suggestion 
which on the whole would do more harm than good, 
though it would be possible and desirable to pro- 
hibit the expenditure of an undue proportion of the 
total in one state or district. More feasible is the 
proposal that the books be closed at least a fort- 
night before the election, no additional donations 
being accepted thereafter. At any rate, the sub- 
ject is clearly one of importance, as to which the 
last word has by no means been said. 
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The Outlook for Progressivism 
in Politics 


I 


URING the last few wecks, the British and 
American peoples have at their national 
elections deliberately confided to their most 

conservative parties long and comparatively unham- 
pered leases of power. The Liberals and Labor in 
Great Britain and the Democrats and Progressives 
in the United States are naturally much chagrined at 
this set-back. They have reason to be. The recent 
victories of the Republican and Tory parties present 
an unusual appearance of substantiality. In winning 
these victories the conservative parties called to 
their assistance electoral resources the potency of 
which neither they themselves nor their opponents 
have hitherto realized. They seem to have acquired, 
and in my opinion they really have acquired, a per- 
manent advantage over their adversaries. They 
control, directly or indirectly, the immediate eco- 
nomic well-being of a large majority of the British 
and American. peoples. Whenever their privileges 
are threatened, they insist on associating popular 
prosperity and the safety of the whole economic 
structure with the perpetuation of their own power; 
and they can scare millions of timid, ignorant and 
uneasy voters into agreeing with them. So far as 
I can see they cannot be dislodged, except tempo- 
rarily and after some particularly conspicuous be- 
trayal of national to private interests, so long as 
public opinion remains as credulous, suggestible, 
fearful and inconsiderate as it now is. Unless pro- 
gressives in both countries understand the reason 
for their voting inferiority and subordinate their 
agitation for temporary political victory to an en- 
ergetic and artful leavening of the processes and 
motives whereby public opinion is formed, they will 
remain permanently at a disadvantage. 

The leaders of the British Labor party and of 
the American Progressives do not, I think, sufh- 
ciently understand the profound alterations in the 
conditions of party warfare which the increasing 
radicalism of their own program as compared to 
the program of a so-called liberal party has brought 
into being. Political contests in both countries dur- 
ing the last few generations have been waged be- 
tween two parties, both of which were commanded 
by middle-class business and professional men, and 
neither of which has allowed questions of ultimate 
political and economic power to become the subject 
of partizan controversy. They both conceived 
democracy as the organization of government by 
popular consent which left the initiation of policy 
and consequently the real control of public and pri- 
vate business in the hands of people of their own 


class. Recently, however, with the growth of the 
Labor party in Great Britain and with the attempts 
in this country to form a farmer-labor party, politi- 
cal conflicts have begun to assume the form of the 
struggle of economic groups which are now exclud- 
ed from initiative in the exercise of power to obtain 
a more positive function in the direction of public 
and private business. Democracy has for them come 
to mean the affirmative participation, as contrasted 
with negative consent, of the working class in the 
conduct of government. 

As a consequence of this change in the nature of 
partizan conflicts and in the composition of the op- 
posing social forces, the radical progressive parties 
of today suffer from handicaps which did not ham- 
per their “liberal” predecessors. Organized society 
is almost unanimously arrayed against them. Op. 
posed to them and impervious to ordinary assault 
is the dense, huge mass of conscious and unconscious 
lethargy, timidity, custom and officialism of a pros- 
perous and complacent ruling class. “Their oppo- 
nents include the great majority of administraturs 
who are most capable of operating the existing polit- 
ical and business mechanism. In struggling to real- 
ize a progressive program they cannot count, as 
could the progressives of fifty years ago, on the as- 
sistance of the business man, the success of whose 
private enterprises was substituting a middle class 
of traders for the gentry or the farmers as the 
dominant class in the community. Neither can they 
count, as their predecessors could, on the aid of an 
increasingly powerful body of engineers and techni- 
cal experts. The only economic interest to which 
they can appeal is that of the workers, but this in- 
terest has to be made conscious of itself by arousing 
in the workers an understanding of what they lose 
by the present class organization of society «nd 
what they might gain by an enhancement of the op- 
portunities and the power of labor. The atmosphere 
in which the ordinary activities of industry or poll 
tics are conducted obscures rather than utilizes and 
defines the interest of the workers in the improve 
ment of their own status. All their gains have to 
be achieved by conscious effort. The workers are 
at present more aware of their own dependence for 
immediate well-being upon their economic superiors 
than they are of the promised land which they may 
enter by the road of political and economic self- 
assertion. 

These are grave disabilities to impose on any 
party which is engaged in a rough and tumble strug- 
gle to defeat an enemy, and political psychology be 
ing what it is, they will not be accepted by the Labor 
party in Great Britain or a farmer-labor party here 
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without the utmost reluctance and repeated back- 
slidings. Those progressives who propose to im- 
prove in minor ways the present exercise of political 
and economic power without challenging its distrib- 
ution will seek to persuade the radicals that the !at- 
ter are by their stiff-necked attitude betraying a 
common cause. They will advertise the glorious 
victories which together they might win if the radi- 
cals will only put aside their vision of industrial and 
social democracy and join with them in keeping the 
conservatives out of office and in accomplishing by 
legislation immediately possible reforms which do 
not raise any alarming question of power. And 
the radical progressives themselves will naturally 
wonder whether, if they are to be excluded from 
ofice for apparently such a large part of the time, 
they would not do well either to become more ac- 
commodating in their strategy or to abandon politics 
altogether and to accomplish their purpose exclu- 
sively by improved economic organization—that is, 
by the direct action of powerful economic groups. 

In my opinion they will betray their cause either 
if they become too accommodating or if they aban- 
don political agitation. Their most important task 
will undoubtedly be to arouse their own comrades 
and public opinion to a livelier vision of possibilities 
of conscious human fulfillment and the dependance 
of such fulfillment upon the observant participation 
by the working classes in responsible public and 
private activities. But for this very reason they 
cannot abandon political agitation. Discouraging 
as it may be in itself, it is necessarily a part of pub- 
lic education in a democracy. Clear-sighted pro- 
gressives should continue political agitation and the 
promotion of labor or farmer-labor parties, but they 
should do so without illusions as to the immediacy 
of the rewards and the obstinacy of handicaps which 
will dog their efforts. Their success will not be 
measured by the amount of operative progressive 
legislation. which they pass during their occasional 
periods of office. It will be measured by their abil- 
ity to precipitate issues and start ferments in British 
and American public opinion which will broaden 
and intensify the present limited demand for intel- 
lectual honesty, moral integrity and humane ideals 
in politics. The increasing energy of such ferments 
will accomplish a more radical and a more perma- 
nent transformation of social behavior than a vic- 
torious progressive party could accomplish by even 
a prolonged occupation of the seats of government, 
For an increasingly strenuous and enlightened pub- 
lic opinion will gradually force the conservatives 
themselves to move towards the redistribution of 
power and the regeneration of social values which, 
if carried on in spite of their opposition, they would 
successfully oppose and denounce as disastrous to 
the public safety and welfare. 


II 


If the agitation in favor of a more progressive 
democratic social economy in this country is itself 
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to progress, it is time for radicals to take stock of 
their resources and difficulties and to steer a shrewd- 
er course. They have undertaken the task of over- 
coming or outwitting the active or passive opposi- 
tion of almost everybody who occupies positions of 
responsibility, power and profit in the society of to- 
day. I was staggered and chastened by watching 
during the recent campaign the inexorable action of 
conformist motives upon well-to-do people of sin- 
cerely progressive convictions. To have declared 
for La Follette would have meant for most of them 
either the abandonment of their existing work or its 
future carrying on under suspicion and grave handi- 
caps. For one reason or another they found it im- 
possible to desert their own class, and they rational- 
ized their decision more or less candidly, speciously 
or elaborately according to the habit of their minds. 
People in this position will continue to conform. 
Progressives may attract unusually independent or 
visionary recruits from their ranks, but on the whole 
this formidable opposition will persist. The con- 
servatives for a long time will be able to dispose of 
the whole prestige and influence of society in order 
to prevent progressives from dispossessing them by 
orderly means. There seems to be only one prac- 
ticable alternative. If the gulf between a property- 
owners’ and a workers’ society is ¢ er to be bridged 
without violence and by consent, progressives must 
reconcile themselves to watching the conservatives 
build at least its foundations. The latter must not 
only consent to the building of this bridge, but they 
must actively participate in its construction. 

It will be the first impulse of the majority of 
progressives to denounce this alternative as either a 
fantastic illusion or as an obnoxious backsliding 
from the progressive faith. They are accustomed 
to envisage a conservative party as essentially a 
maleficent political agency which it is their chief 
business to defeat and conservatism as the irrecon- 
cilable enemy of progressivism. In holding and 
acting on these opinions they are taking their own 
party propaganda too seriously. The peculiar in- 
terests of progressivism, unlike the peculiar inter- 
ests of conservatism, do not demand the exclusion 
of their opponents from political office. Intelligent 
conservatives have reason to fear what a radical 
progressive party may try to accomplish should it 
win an election, but a progressive party has far less 
reason to fear what victorious conservatism may do. 
Conservatism, in the sense both of reaction and im- 
mobility, is already a lost cause. It has been tried 
too often and found wanting. The only course 
which conservatives can pursue, if confronted by 
an alert and radical opposition, is to “dish” their 
opponents. Their very fears and responsibilities 
prepare and oblige them to make concessions to pro- 
gressivism rather than surrender power. Even 
though they concede very little, the devising of ade- 
quate concessions will tend to relieve their congested 
minds. As a consequence of their own acts, they 
will gradually adjust their feelings to a world in 
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which progressive projects are salutary. Moral ex- 
hortatiots or partizan propaganda would be impo- 
tent to convert them. They must be converted, if 
at all, by a leaven which originates and ferments 
inside their own heads; and the leaven can be 
secreted only by virtue of social and political ac- 
tivities which imply on the part of their authors a 
more considerate and watchful attitude towards the 
consequences of their class interests. 

It is an essentral part of the business of radical 
progressivism to convince conservatives out of the 
vicissitudes of their actual experience in operating 
the existing system that more or less radical changes 
are needed in its organization and conduct. If the 
progressive analysis of the defects of modern in- 
dustrialism is correct, the task is easier than it looks. 
Modern civilization, so the radicals believe, is pass- 
ing through a period of instability and disintegra- 
tion. The governments of the industrial nations are 
confronted by an array of domestic and interna- 
tional problems which cannot be quieted by the old 
cheap and superficial expedients. The failure of 
certain parts of the mechanism of national and in- 
ternational manufacture and trade to work as well 
as they once did gives birth to those problems; and 
this failure has a tendency to impair the productivity 
of the system and to intensify competition among 
the several classes for an undiminished or increased 
share of the proceeds. The class conflict, implicit 
in an unregenerate industrialism, will steadily be- 
come more fierce and determined than it has been. 
It is the inevitable result of the indifference of exist- 
ing industrial processes to the vital needs of the 
human beings whose co-operation is necessary to its 
success. 

Such being from his point of view the general 
situation, a radical progressive need not for the 
present be disconcerted by his comparative political 
impotence. He may even smile with grim satisfac- 
tion at the prospective difficulties and dangers which 
his conservative opponents will encounter in piloting 
capitalism through the troubled waters of the next 
thirty years. The system is not bankrupt, as the 
socialists declare. It is still a going concern, enor- 
mously serviceable and with many valuable unex- 
hausted reserves. Yet its liabilities threaten to ex- 
ceed its assets, and a receivership may in the end 
be necessary. The only people who can reorganize 
it without throwing it into temporary bankruptcy 
are its privileged owners. They, rather than its 
creditors, should consequently continue to operate 
it, but they should operate it under pressure from 
its creditors to cure those defects in its organization 
and policy which are responsible for its precarious 
condition. The business of labor and farmer-labor 
parties is to apply that pressure. 

Progressives should realize that provided the 
American nation remains on the whole a democracy, 
a radical farmer-labor party has much more to gain 
than it has to lose by a consolidation of the opposi- 
tion into a conservative party which represents all 
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the vested interests of the community. ‘Such a party 
cannot maintain, as the Republicans now do, the ab- 
surd doctrine that industrial society depends for its 
survival upon disparaging and prohibiting the proc- 
ess of conscious collective readjustment. At the mo- 
ment the conservatives are alarmed (and not unjusti- 
fiably alarmed) at the discrepancy between the scope 
of the proposed readjustments and the rudimentary 
technique which a worker's party is able to bring to 
the task; but their alarm will subside with an in- 
creasing sense of their political prowess and the 
security which it confers on what they own and 
value. Although it is possible that their political 
preponderance will go to their heads and tempt 
them into excesses, it is more probable that, com- 
bined with the continued threat of a really radical 
alternative to their domination, they will become 
more open-minded about the defects of their gov- 
ernment, and feel more responsible for bringing 
about obviously necessary readjustments. Some such 
result has already taken place in Great Britain. The 
Conservative party in that country is now composed 
of much the same economic ingredients as the Lib- 
eral party of the last century—that is, of successful 
business and professional men, their descendants 
and dependents. The present Prime Minister re- 
cently characterized his party as that of orderly 
progress. Its program of legislation includes sev- 
eral items which, if proposed in this country, would 
seem to the ordinary Republican politician or busi- 
ness man as abominations of radicalism. This is the 
perfectly natural result of the increased responsibil. 
ity which under vigorous democratic political pres- 
sure, a thoroughly and consciously conservative 
party would come to feel and actively to assume. 
If, as a consequence of these altered motives, the 
conservative party assumed, as it should, in the in- 
terest of conservatism responsibility for immediate- 
ly necessary readjustments, a “liberal” party would 
cease to have any function. The policy of the con- 
servative party would not differ essentially from 
that of the right wing of the former liberals. A 
majority of those people who called themselves 
liberals in politics would associate themselves w'th 
the conservatives, and the conservative party would 
benefit enormously from such recruits. It would 
have acquired a much more sensitive and exacting 
conscience which would safeguard it against the pig- 
headedness and arrogance which successful con- 
servatism has a tendency to produce. In fact the 
addition of this liberal yeast to the conservative 
dough would be equivalent to the setting up in this 
party of a cost accounting system which would re- 
cord and measure the collective conduct of the 
party. Liberalism is fundamentally an inquisitive 
state of mind which watches activities in the hope of 
learning enough by its watchfulness to improve the 
way in which the processes are carried on. It 1s 
compatible with a strong conservative bias in favor 
of the existing distribution of social power. A some 
what liberalized conservative party might devise 
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and put into effect much useful progressive legisla- 
tion. It would be the appropriate agency to create 
for the purpose a department of social engineering. 

Should these expectations be justified, the substi- 
tution of a radical workers’ party for a “liberal” 
party as the official opposition to the conservatives 
will enormously strengthen the political machinery 
of social readjustment. When they are opposed by 
a “liberal” middle-of-the-road party, conservatives 
do not need to accept any responsibility for progres- 
sive legislation. Their battle is won in advance. 
The only two possible political alternatives pre- 
sented to public opinion by the major parties are 
doing nothing at all and doing nothing much. But 
as soon as a safe “liberal” alternative is extin- 
guished, and a steady threat exists of the passing of 
government to a radical opposition, the Conserva- 
tives themselves would have to shoulder the respon- 
sibility for ordinary social and political reform. 
Conservatism in the sense of obstructionism will 
cease to have any organized representation in poli- 
tics, and in so far as this reformist conservatism 
broke down, the official alternative would be an ex- 
perimental lurch in the direction of radical pro- 
gressivism. 

A conservative party of this kind instead of being 
the antithesis of a progressive party would serve as 
its complement without ceasing to be its rival. Con- 
servatism and progressivism would not be two mu- 
tually exclusive political creeds one of which is right 
and true, the other wrong and false. They would 
be two competitive but interdependent approaches 
to the business of operating government, one of 
which emphasizes the more immediate realities of 
politics and the other the more remote. A con- 
scious democracy would judge them by their fruits. 
It would try out both, each in an appropriate time, 
to find out what kind of fruit they bear. Its de- 
velopment and even its safety as a democracy would 
depend on committing itself to neither but on cul- 
tivating a considerate, alert and indefatigably dis- 
contented public opinion which would enable it to 
pass judgment on the records of both. 

Conservatives and radicals each like to believe 
that their party represents an enlightened public 
interest while the party of their adversaries repre- 
sents a selfish or disorderly private interest. The 
fact is, of course, that they both represent the inter- 
ests of different social classes, one of which includes 
most of those people who benefit or think that they 
benefit from the existing institutions of society, and 
the other representing most of the people who 
would benefit or think they would benefit from a 
society in which welfare was not supposed to de- 
pend so much on wealth. This conservative inter- 
est is most efficiently protected by a party which 
secks conscientiously to do away with any friction 
in the operation of the social mechanism, which 
will bestow on all or many more human beings the 
opportunities, the capabilities and in part the re- 
sponsibilities which are now reserved for a few. The 
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objects of conservative statesmanship are capable 
of early and inexpensive realization. On the other 
hand, a radical party represents more remote and 
questionable objects which cannot be realized with- 
out a belief in a new vision of the possibilities of 
human nature, a more trustworthy knowledge of 
how it behaves, and the invention of an improved 
technique of individual and social education. 

Obviously conservatives of this kind must have an 
advantage over radicals of this kind in carrying on 
government. They may and frequently do throw 
away this advantage by bourbonism, but conservat- 
ism is not necessarily bourbon. In so far as it be- 
comes conscious and wide-awake, it tends to give 
up its rigidity and irresponsibility. The radicals, 
on the contrary, do not at present know enough to 
carry on the government of an industrial state with- 
out recognizing and confirming the impoverished 
vision of human nature which capitalism assumes. 
Their job is not to take over government as it must 
now be, but by their increasing strength to force on 
the attention of conservatives human value which 
society disparages and neglects—and which must be 
vindicated by the conscious self assertion of the 
people whose welfare depends on work. 

Parties which are responsible for carrying gov- 
ernment are coerce by the conditions under which 
their power is exercised into taking short views and 
into seeking and demanding results in cash. The 
London ayreement whereby Ramsay MacDonald 
and Herriot started the Dawes plan in operation 
affords a clear example of the dubious concessions 
which a labor party feels obliged to accept when it 
undertakes to govern a distracted and opportunist 
industrial society. The Dawes plan was presented 
to the public as a piece of scientific economic ma- 
chinery which would successfully extract the largest 
possible amount of reparations from Germany with- 
out causing revolution or ruin in that country. It 
was really a temporary political expedient designed 
by the British to induce the French government to 
relax its economic control of the Ruhr. It succeed- 
ed, in this respect, but its success depended on de- 
ceiving the French people as to their probable fu- 
ture receipts under the arrangement, upon the cer- 
tainty of a powerful and effective legal and moral 
protest on their part as soon as facts undeceive 
them, and on the indefinite perpetuation of an ex- 
tremely low standard of living for the German 
worker. As a responsible politician, Mr. MacDon- 
ald may well have flinched from the consequences 
of wrecking the agreement by communicating the 
truth to the French people and by insisting on 
scruples about the welfare of the German worker. 
Government usually consists in choices of this kind 
between two evils, and it is better from the progres- 
sive point of view to let conservative rather than 
Labor parties assume responsibility for them. A 
Labor party will lose its moral integrity in so far as 
Labor governments are obliged to undertake acts of 
statesmanship which are essentially desperate de- 
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vices to dodge a problem for a few years in the hope 
that when it comes up again the condition of public 
opinion will make it easier to handle. It may have 
to consent to such expedients, but it cannot itself 
frame and operate them without tarnishing the 
vividness of its peculiar social vision and diminish- 
ing its ability to translate that vision into an oper- 
ative political and economic mechanism. 

Yet under existing conditions a policeman’s gov- 
ernment is more or less necessary, and if a labor or 
farmer-labor party is to provide a living alternative 
to conscious and completely organized conservat- 
ism, it must, of course, be willing in emergencies to 
assume its equivocal and demoralizing responsibili- 
ties. I am not arguing that a labor or farmer-labor 
party should abandon competition with a conserva- 
tive party for the control of government. I am only 
arguing that they cannot really control government 
but will find themselves controlled by its exigencies 
unless they can give energy and clarity to the at- 
mosphere of human values in which government is 
carried on. Their most formidable enemy is not 
organized and conscious conservatism. Such con- 
servatism is only the natural defense mechanism of 
a society which is more conscious of its deficiencies 
than it is of the satisfactory remedies. Their most 
formidable adversaries are first the stubborn limita- 
tions of the existing economic and social system 
which are created by and confirm the existing dis- 
abilities of human nature, and secondly the lack of 
a sufficiently alert, conscious and educated body of 
workers. The main object of a radical party is to 
bring into existence a body of workers who do not 
consent to their existing inferidrity of status and 
have equipped themselves to take their ap- 
propriate share in a regenerate political and eco- 
nomic government. A worker's party usually can- 
not safely participate in government as it is, with- 
out seeking at the same time to transform it; and 
workers cannot transform it without depending on 
their conservative opponents to devise an improved 
technique of social engineering and without educat- 
ing themselves to transcend the handicaps of their 
economic status. Their kingdom, if they are ever 
to possess a kingdom, must be established in the 
mind before it can begin to subdue the unmanage- 
able engine of political government to its purposes. 
As yet they have made little headway in emancipat- 
ing popular opinion from its delusions, its fears and 
its cheap values; and until they do they must expect 
to be for the most part excluded from power. 

It should be added that the foregoing estimate 
of the comparative vitality and peculiar functions 
of conservative and progressive parties is derived 
more from the facts of British politics than it is 
from the facts of American politics. Our own Re- 
publicans are still far from being conscientious 
conservatives. They are likely under their present 
leadership to remain obstructionist and self-satisfied 
and unnecessarily to imperil their popularity and 
prestige by refusing or fumbling immediately nec 
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essary reforms. In that case, the Democrats will 
try to come back as a “liberal” party whose busi. 
ness it is to unite all good progressives in the task 
of capturing the government from’ the Republicans. 
The issues of the next presidential election may 
shape themselves in this way; and an effective Re. 
publican coalition may or may not be formed and 
may or may not be victorious. Yet although the 
Democratic party in this country is far from bein, 
as devitalized as the Liberal party in Great Britain, 
it will, if the two party system survives, suffer from 
an analogous process of emasculation. A party of 
radical progressivism, which serves to transform th: 
human values implicit in existing capitalism by the 
redistributing of the exercise of political and e 
nomic power, is as clearly called for by the demp- 
cratic impulse in America as it is in Great Britain. 
In so far as it comes, the Democratic party will be 
superfluous. The radicals can never be satisfied 
with a “liberal” program which aims merely at re- 
forming a few of the glaring abuses of capitalism 
without challenging either its human values or its 
distribution of power. On the other hand, there is 
no reason why “liberal” Democrats should not 
affiliate themselves with a Republican party whose 
conservatism had become, as it surely will, some- 
what more conscious and intelligent. In the en‘ 
they will probably vote Republican, just as they did 
in such large numbers last November. In bot) 
English speaking countries industrialism is sprea/- 
ing at a rate and under conditions whichare destin 
to create the same radical protestantism on the part 
of its non-beneficiaries and the same formida)!e 
fortifications on the part of its beneficiaries. 
HERBERT CROLY. 
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Distant Music 


Far now from you, dear love, I know 

How well you build from bow and strings, 
Framing the melodies that flow 

From your beloved minstrel kings. 


But now the strings are mute, your hands 
Are still, the bow is laid aside: 

I see you searching out the lands 
Whence love beats back to you full-tide. 


And standing so you are the birth 
Of all the themes that you rewake 
Brahms and Beethoven bade the earth 
Blossom in music for your sake, 


Now falls your phrasing from afar, 
Telling how they divined of old— 
You cease, and on the moment are 
The cause of all that you have told. 


Joun DrinkwaTse. 
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Impressions 


WISH I could tell you what America is like, 

for it is the greatest show in the world. But I 

cannot. I cannot even tell you what New York 
is like, for I sampled not one hundredth part of its 
contents. Yet I lived there for three months, and I 
ran about all day and most of the night, trying to 
get on terms with it. I have chased its personality 
all round the town. I've been all over Manhattan 
Island, the oblong of mud and sand into which are 
driven the deep, deep foundations of New York. 
I've been down to the Assyrian quarter by the har- 
bor, where dark men in little shops sell cart wheel 
rounds of pastry that look like coils of blonde hair, 
so fine drawn are the threads of paste. I’ve been 
up to the Bronx, where along a road magniloquently 
called The Concourse (magniloquently but not ex- 
travagantly, for it is in fact magnificent) apartment 
houses rise to incredible heights in what would be 
Roman grandeur were it not for the innumerable 
fire-escapes that mar them as projecting teeth mar 
even the handsomest women. I've walked for hours 
along Riverside Drive, which wanders for mile 
after mile on the steep edge of the island, past crazy 
Rhenish castles built in the good old days when the 
American millionaire had the courage of his con- 
victions and apartment houses of far more than 
Roman grandeur whose inhabitants must feel gor- 
geous but chilly, chilly beyond even the ministra- 
tions of steam heat, for the Hudson River that 
winds past is flecked with ice-floes half the winter 
through. I’ve been to the other edge of Manhattan, 
to the East River, that is as smutty as our Pool of 
London, that carries on her gray bosom islands that 
have a queer look of being not only between shores 
but between worlds; and that has on its banks the 
oddest patches of pretty little red brick houses with 
sash bow-windows and lawns guarded by lead Cu- 
pids and all that can be transported of our Chelsea 
air. 

I have been to millionaires’ houses which were 
like young mansions, and where the parties 
stretched into remote perspectives. I have been to 
a gypsy home on the East Side, a cellar with walls 
hung with gaily colored bunting, furnished only 
with an electric cooking stove, an extremely expen- 
sive gramophone, and two throne-like chairs up- 
holstered in blue and silver brocade, on which 
grandfather and grandmother sat while the younger 
generation lay round on cushions on the floor, in the 
gypsy costumes into which they had changed after 
coming home from their work in the factory or 
garage or department store. I have been down to 
Chinatown, in Pell Street and Mott Street, and 
found the little yellow men cooking opium over 
braziers at the back of their shops. I have gone 
regularly on Sunday mornings to Harlem to sit 
in a church built to a Negro’s plan by Negroes’ 
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of America 


money, and heard the colored choir praise the lord 
in sweet, humble, suffering songs that appeared to 
me more relevant to the Christian faith than any 
church music I have ever heard, even at St. Peter's 
in Rome. This, and much more, have I done. 

I am giving, of course, no picture of any coherent 
New York life. But then it is not coherent; its 
essence is to be, all the time and every time, con- 
tradictory. For example, it is the most exciting city 
in the world to the eye, and it is also the most 
monotonous. There is but one end of the island 
which has escaped the curse of the rectangular lay- 
out of streets and that is right “down town” by the 
harbor, a district which has something of the look 
and charm of old Brighton or old Southend. Above 
its antique simplicities of low houses, crooked 
streets, and round greens there rise the sky-scrapers 
of Wall Street and the neighboring business centres. 
They are making an astonishing revelation of mew 
beauty to the English eye. Before one has been in 
America one is apt to think of the skyscraper as th: 
most prosaic form of architecture, and so it is in the 
smaller cities; the big buildings of a town in Illinois 
or Kansas look like magnified petroi-cans. But 
these New York sky-scrapers are different. They 
have, unexpectedly enough, a religious quality 
They are more angular than pagan temples, more 
stolid than cathedrals, but there is no doubt that 
the men who built them believed themselves no less 
than the architects of the temples and the cathedrals 
to be housing some sacred ideals of life. For these 
are the homes of “big business,” the financial and 
commercial interests which control America; and 
about “‘big business” the mass of Americans feel just 
such a glow of feeling as the old-fashioned English 
feel about their Army and their Navy. As well as 
this religious dignity of form the sky-scrapers have 
a magical beauty of material for they offer so large 
a surtace to the reflection of light and shade that 
they cease to present the solid appearance of ma- 
sonry and seem to be of a living substance like that 
of flowers. Seen from the bay they look like a 
cluster of lilies. It is perhaps of symbolic significance 
that these lily-like houses have so much steel in their 
composition that it affects the ships’ compasses in 
the harbor. 

No, there can be no complaint against the sky- 
scraper. It makes the two great streets of New 
York, Fifth Avenue and Park Avenue, rank high 
among the wonders of the world. Fifth Avenue 
begins down town in Washington Square whtich has 
a quaint Bloomsbury touch about it, and a little 
brother of the Marble Arch called the Washington 
Arch. Among these homely English associations it 
starts modestly enough with old-fashioned stone 
houses, rather like the Earls Court houses. But 
with every hundred yards the child grows taller and 
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taller, and less like anything that England ever 
imagined. It becomes in its midmost and finest 
phase, a chasm between cliffs that rise up and up 
into the high inspired sunshine. At the base of the 
mountains of masonry walk crowds of people who 
are exhilarated as if they breathed high mountain 
air; for the atmosphere of New York, which is so 
full of electricity that you may give yourself a shock 
if you draw your hand along the brass rail of your 
bed, runs like wine in its people’s veins. The end 
of Fifth Avenue, where it runs alongside Central 
Park, is of a less democratic splendor. The pranc- 
ing crowds wear thin, and the greenery is faced by 
a white cliff, now high, now low, of millionaires’ 
houses and apartment houses, that makes our own 
Park Lane seem a dowdy little business. 

Park Avenue, which runs parallel to Fifth Ave- 
nue, excels it in magnificent excess of topless towers. 
It is a very wide street with a strip of rock running 
down the middle of it, and on each side an even 
more astonishing range of sky-scrapers rising to 
fantasies of form as wild as mountain peaks. For 
many of them are recently built apartment houses, 
and they have had to conform to what is known as 
the Zoning Law which in order to prevent the 
streets of New York from becoming sunless canyons 
decrees that every building shall diminish its girth 
by so many feet when it attains certain heights. It 
starts on ground-level a solid fortress; after more 
stories than most English buildings have in their 
final achievement it has to fall back from its para- 
pets and continue less massively from its own roof 
thereafter, at increasingly frequent intervais, it has 
to fall back and rise again in some slenderer form. 
This problem of diminution sets the architect a 
problem which he has solved very frequently with 
the most poetic invention. In Lexington Avenue, 
just beside Park Avenue, there is a vast apartment 
house that rears its dark masses like the Pyramids; 
I think there can have been no such fine mystery 
making with piles of old stone since Egypt. In 
Forty-second Street, which is something like our 
Oxford Street, there is an office building which with 
a perfect simplicity of form, with nothing but deep 
groovings of its walls, and clean cut spires, con- 
trives to give the emotion of a Gothic cathedral. In 
Fifth Avenue there is another whose high gables 
and weather-cock give it the jolliest Nuremberg 
Hans-Christian-Anderson look. And Madison Ave- 
nue, which is not one of New York’s most success- 
ful streets, for it is too narrow, and its spirit is for 
some reason a little grey and discouraged, is never- 
theless one of the sights of the world by reason of 
a certain building which story by story is shaped by 
an increasingly rich and strange fancy till on its 
heights it is transformed to an Arabian Night's 
palace of domes and minarets. There is certainly 
no unity, no homogeneousness about New York 
architecture; but if there were that would be a fault, 
for it would make it inappropriate to the city which 
of all capitals in the world is the most hetero- 
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geneous. It is the largest Irish city in the worl(, 
and the largest Jewish, and there is no people in the 
world that have not sent it a sizeable contingent, 
That its buildings should derive from the dreams 
of different peoples is therefore very suitable; an 
that liberty of derivation seems to have brouy) 
real inspiration to their buildings. On its archi. 
tecture alone America can claim to be one of thie 
greatest artistic nations of the world. 

Nevertheless though New York can dazzle the 
eye with richness it can fatigue it with monotony, 
For such a really wealthy city there are surprising|y 
few fine streets. There is Fifth Avenue, there js 
Park Avenue, there are the streets facing Centra! 
Park; there is Riverside Drive; there is the not 
wholly satisfactory Madison Avenue; there is F'i{ty. 
seventh Street, the very disappointing equivalent of 
Dover Street, where the sniartest dressmakers are: 
and that is practically all. Broadway is wonder!u! 
when it is using the night as backcloth for its dav. 
zling pageant of electric signs, when fountains «1 
white light and peacocks swishing tails of colored 
fire put out the strongest stars. But by day it is a 
rather dingier Strand and Fleet Street without St. 
Clement Dane’s or St. Paul’s Cathedral. Nearly 
all the lesser streets than these, even in the p: 
perous residential districts, are tedious to the |v 
ropean eye. Such space-eating things as gardens 
are forbidden on this narrow island, so there is 
nothing that corresponds to our St. John’s Wou 
and Campden Hill, and though the architects . 
their best to put enough character into the ho: 
to make up for the lack of gardens, it is difficult {or 
any street to achieve character as a whole because 
of this ghastly system of drawing parallel lines [: 
north to south and intersecting them with ot! 
parallel lines drawn from east to west. It is cul! 
work walking among parallelograms. And it : 
be admitted too that many of the streets are nv! 
only monotonous but mean. A surprising dea! 0! 
New York is like the drearier parts of Camden 
Town. Some of the main avenues are indescril).))! 
gloomy, for they are lined with squalid little shop: 
and made dark and noisy by the elevated rail: 
which runs above the roadway on gaunt iron | 
lars, and the streets that cross them, as they run 
towards the “down town” region, are sordid rows 
of high grim tenements hideous with ricketty {ir 
escapes. The surface of the road is amazing tor 
such a city. I know many forms of real work t 
are less exhausting than sitting in a taxi that is 
rodeoing its way across unfashionable New York. 
Indeed, if one were to judge New York by her « 
terior one might think her the poorest instead of th 
richest of capitals. 

It is one of the paradoxes of the paradoxical cit) 
that she looks poor just because she is so rich. 
America has got her wealth through the develop 
ment of private enterprise. She has not like us had 
a long childhood during which we had to obey the 
state as a child obeys its mother, if we were to keep 
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our nation together against the perils of civil war 
and invasion, and during which we therefore be- 
came partially socialized in our, outlook. Her 
pioneers, of course, passed through such a phase, 
but their descendants are out-numbered by later- 
comers, and their traditions have little effect on the 
social mind as a whole. Modern America requires 
more than anything else the multiplication and con- 
solidation of her industries. The mass of American 
citizens has no experience and little knowledge of 
any state of affairs but one in which a citizen best 
serves the public interest by promoting his private 
interests. They are therefore individualist to a 
degree that astonishes the European. One of the 
results of this is that they really grudge spending 
much money and attention on anything that is for 
the public use. There is, for example, nothing in 
Central Park like the Flower Walk in Kensington 
Gardens or the parterre round the Achilles Statue 
in Hvde Park. It is a perfectly good park; it is in- 
deed very beautiful, with its crags and bricks and 
lakes; 1 know nothing more lovely than to cross it 
on a winter's evening, when the lamp posts spill 
yellow circles on the blue-white snow, and the stars 
shine dimly from the black mirror of the frozen 
waters, and the sky-scrapers stand round like vast 
honeycombs of light. But there is no effort to make 
the place a good show, to make it a work of art. 
The American simply could not feel the pride in a 
public place that makes this sort of thing worth 
doing. 

That it is not due to slackness or want of prefer- 
ence for fine and orderly things, but simply and 
solely to individualism is proven when One passes 
from the New York exterior to the New York in- 
terior. Amazing contrast! I do not believe that 
since the world began there have ever been such 
spotless, shining homes as these, so cleen, so com- 
fortable, so full of beautiful and wisely chosen 
things. Tidy they are to a degree that shames the 
English housewife. Partly this is due to the strange 
tact that though servants are much scarcer than 
they are in England, and demand from double to 
five times the wages, they do far more work. A 
house with two servants in America is better kept 
both as regards the service of meals and the order- 
liness of the rooms than a house with five in Eng- 
land. The parquet floors are glass-smooth; the cur- 
tains are invariably crisp as if they had come that 
day from the cleaning; the silver and the crystal on 
the table is brilliant as if it was the sole care of a 
superbutler, and the linen is fairy-fine; the bed- 
rooms are as decorative and as apparently undis- 
turbed by use as stage bedrooms; and the bath- 
rooms . . . One needs a special style of the Apoca- 
lyptic to describe the American bathroom. In ex- 


treme cases it turns into a young Turkish bath. I 
am describing now a middle-class house or apart- 
ment, but the working class home as it is seen in the 
modern tenement and apartment houses has at least 
the same ideals. Its principal room is probably 
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rather larger than a hat-box, but the plumbing and 
fittings are sure to be admirable. To the returned 
traveler the average English home seems a horrid 
cave. 

And it ought to be noticed that this house is not 
maintained in its perfection like the French home 
by any policy of immolation of the female on the 
altar of domesticity and exclusion of the stranger. 
The American woman is far less tied to her home 
than the Englishwoman. “She will be out of her 
house at eleven, not to do the shopping, but to hear 
some lecture on current affairs or foreign policy; 
she will stay out all day till half an hour before din- 
ner, and then preside over a dinner party that looks 
as if she must have spent all day concentrating on 
its perfection. And her home is constantly flooded 
by the high tides of her hospitality. She loves to 
fill it with guests and give them a “gay party.’”’ And 
her hospitality is real. It is not merely a desire for 
social display, it is a genuine and beautiful desire to 
give happiness on one’s hearth. Strangers who meet 
one in the train and know nothing of one save that 
she is a foreigner traveling in a strange land enter- 
tain her as lavishly as hostesses who are under the 
delusion that she is a celebrity. There is one curious 
difference between American and English hospital- 
ity. In England one would suspect that people did 
not like one if they habitually asked one to parties 
of over a dozen people; one would think it was a 
sign that they did not desire any more intimate ac- 
quaintance. But an American hostess considers 
that she is insulting a guest if she does not ask 
hordes of people to meet her. More than once 
in New York I have met some one with whom I got 
on very well, and have subsequently been elated to 
receive an invitation to tea; and on the day named 
have set out in my second best hat in the hope of 
spending an hour in quiet conversation; but have 
found when I got there that I was “guest of honor” 
at a tea-party to which over fifty people had been 
invited. The result is that New York, paradoxical 
in this as in everything else, is at once the most hos- 
pitable of cities, and one of the hardest places in 
the world to get to know people. There is in the 
atmosphere a restlessness, a swirling vivacity, which 
makes the people of New York find pleasure in 
movement rather than in concentration. When the 
more stolid Britisher goes to one of these parties 
she is apt to feel like some one standing on the shore 
of a lake while a flock of beautiful birds wheel cry- 
ing around her. The American women, who always 
look very swift and graceful in motion, because of 
the slenderness of their wrists and ankles, dart up 
to one and deliver shrill, sharp, surprising com- 
ments, often flattering opinions of one’s appear- 
ance, which are, if one is honest, much more delight- 
ful than embarrassing. If they think you have beau- 
tiful eyes, or that you dress well, they will say so; 
and they will dart away, while others dart up to 
take their place. This goes on and on, hour after 
hour, and yet the women never get haggard with 
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fatigue, just as the men who are with them never 
seem to want to stop dancing. 

This, as all other manifestations of the vitality 
which is the essence of New York's personality, is 
entrancing. It is a real and splendid thing. Its 
uniqueness you will realize when you consider the 
astonishing fact of the New York dance halls. 
There are, counting big and little, counting infa- 
mous cellars where the chief furniture is moonshine 
whiskey and palaces of shining floors and marvelous 
music and cabaret shows, over six hundred of them. 
They are crammed with people who dance till one, 
two, three, even four in the morning. Now remem- 
ber practically all American men go to work and 
many of the richest women, and that office hours 
begin an hour to an hour and a half earlier than in 
England. At some of these dancing halls, and those 
among the largest and pleasantest, there are only 
people who are obviously under the necessity of 
holding down jobs with the carefulness of the thor- 
oughly subordinate. They do not wear evening 
dress. They will certainly have to be punctual in 
the morning. Yet they dance to all hours. You will 
find this vitality among all classes and all races; 
among the Jews and Central Europeans and Slavs 
who live by night, after they have done a hard day’s 
work, a complete Continental life such as in their 
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native countries they would live in the daytime, 
among the Negroes, who live the most intensely 
active social life in their suburb of Harlem and wh 
also have to do that only after they have satisticd 
their exigent employers. And it is a vitality that 
does not expend itself on pleasure alone. |; 
stretches up its hand and throws effortlessly to the 
stars these stone buildings that the human mind has 
not had the vision to conceive nor the power to 
build until New York stimulated mankind wit) it; 
magic. It turns the common things of life to un. 
imaginable beauty. Among the loveliest things | 


of the Mosque at Cordova, are certain low towers 
that are built at intervals all down Fifth Avenue to 
show the green and red signals that contro! the 
trafic. They are cunningly built after a design 
which would never have occurred to the modern |v. 
ropean mind, but which have a strange look of o|d 
Rome. They look like the ritual torches of the Re. 
public, symbols of the sacred fire of nationalistic 
passion. Such things American vitality is always 
doing. There is no knowing what it will do in the 
future. I have registered a vow that for the rest 
of my life I will visit New York at least once every 
five years. 
Respecca Wes?. 


The Dawes Plan and the Peace 
of Europe 


N the discussions ot the Dawes plan on this side 
of the Atlantic, the one factor most entitled to 
consideration seems to have been the factor 

most overlooked. This is the point that adminis- 
tration of the plan in accordance with the concept 
of its framers constitutes a standing threat to the 
peace of Europe. Without desiring to be sensa- 
tional, one is driven by the logic of the facts. It is 
true that we enter an area of non-exact forces; we 
deal with men and their endurance and motives; but 
men, like steel, have a breaking point, which, though 
not capable of precise ascertainment, nevertheless 
can be gauged within limits. Industry and politics 
alike have to take account of this breaking point. 
The pian contemplates placing the Allied govern- 
ments virtually in the position of capital creditors of 
German industry with certain management rights. 
This is achieved by imposing mortgages upon Ger- 
man industrial property in favor of the reparations 
account replacing, in substance, the pre-war private 
mortgages, bonds and obligations, which were wiped 
out by demonetizing the mark; and by giving the 
plan agent discretionary powers in assessment of 
German internal taxes. The return by way of reve- 


nue from both of these sources depends on main 
taining an efficiency and production power at | 
equal to that now existing; this in turn requires 
maintenance of the industrial structure on the pre: 
ent lines. Granted that the present structure were 
soundly built and humanly satisfactory, the conc:pt 
would have much to justify it. The facts warrant 
no such assumption. 

Labor stability on the one hand, and capital or 
ganization on the other represent the two major 
factors in industrial production. Both are needed 
to produce; where, as in Germany, the production 
must meet bitter foreign competition, notably from 
England, the highest effectiveness of both must b¢ 
assured. German industry has been meeting tht 
competition for the past two or three years witl 
such apparent ease that it was perhaps natural for 
the Dawes plan framers to assume that the efficiency 
making this possible would continue. In fact, how 
ever, the competition was apparent rather than real. 
The period of inflation made it possible for Germaa 
industry to produce and compete, not by superiof 
effectiveness and organization, but by dissipating \ 
capital; exchange conditions made it possible to s¢ 
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goods, actually below cost; the constantly depreciat- 
ing mark permitted the loss to be charged, not to 
the industrial operation, but to the holders of obli- 
gations—the small rentier, investor and bondholder 
whose holdings could be and were made to vanish. 
Without explaining the process at length it may be 
said that capital charges—bond interest, amortiza- 
tion and the like—and floating indebtedness of 
every industry diminished week by week to nothing 
as the currency in which these were payable turned 
to worthless paper; relieved of this important item 
of cost German goods could be sold at a price cov- 
ering labor, material and processing to compete 
with anyone. The situation could last—and did 
Jast—only as there was a currency situation permit- 
ting the virtual elimination of repayment charge. 
This explains, among other things, why the small 
investor class in Germany—which there as else- 
where supplies the great bulk of industrial capital— 
almost ceased to exist. 

December, 1923, brought a sudden end to this 
state of affairs. Mark inflation had run its dizzy 
course; the unit had become worthless; a halt 
was called; a new mark—sometimes called ‘“‘renten- 
mark” but actually equal to ten forty-seconds of an 
American dollar (the old gold-mark rate of ex- 
change })—-came into existence, and all obligations 
thereafter were incurred and had to be paid on that 
basis. Overnight, competition at the expense of ex- 
isting capital creditors or floating creditors ceased. 
There was still a margin of advantage in the Ger- 
man industrialists. Their capital creditors and in- 
terest charges were out of the way. This margin 
the Dawes plan framers propose to annex for the 
benefit of the reparations account, constituting, as 
has been remarked, mortgages upon German indus- 
tries whose interest and amortization will accumu- 
late in the reparations balance for the plan agent 
to transmit to the Allies as and how he can. The 
scheme looks simple enough. Unfortunately it 
leaves out of account the fact that something else 
had happened in the meantime. The German gov- 
ernment, through its own tax policy had more than 
appropriated this margin of advantage on its side; 
and the German industrialists had effectively forced 
the burden back upon the German workman, impos- 
ing on them a condition which forms perhaps the 
gravest element in the whole situation. 

Whereas elsewhere throughout the world, work- 
men have been in general better off after the war 
than before, in Germany they are decidedly worse 
off. A metal worker in 1913 averaged between 
forty-two and forty-three gold marks per week. Af- 
ter the war, as inflation set in, the mark-figure now 
calculated in paper, climbed from hundreds to thou- 
sands, to millions, and then to astronomic figures. 
In December, 1923, when the dance of the milliards 
came to an end, his pay was stabilized once mere in 
gold marks—at 31 marks 44 pfennigs—just three- 
quarters of his old wage. Living costs meanwhile 
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had risen; based on index, his wage was worth about 
64 percent of its pre-war value. Other industries 
follow much the same course, some faring a little 
better, others worse. The building trades main- 
tained a wage-level (based on index of purchasing 
power) at 88 percent of pre-war, but they were un- 
usually fortunate; an average of 75 percent is, if 
anything, a high estimate. Translate the situation 
into American terms, and imagine what would be 
the state of affairs here if the American laborer had 
only three-quarters the ability to meet his family 
budget today that he had before the war; and then 
remember that in 1913 the German workman was 
not nearly so well paid as the American. There is 
no deadlier picture than that presented by the sta- 
tistics on labor costs and living expenses laid before 
the Dawes commission. 

I know of no other country in which the German 
situation could continue. The German workman ts 
tremendously efficient and exceedingly disciplined; 
up to the present he has accepted his misfortune as 
a dispensation of God. There is less industrial un- 
rest—Bolshevism, as Americans call it—in Ger- 
many than in America; the disturbance in any Ger- 
man city would not compare with that in Cleveland, 
Ohio; no German industrial plant would exhibit the 
same labor situation as that with which the Penn- 
sylvania railroad at present contends. But it is be- 
yond reason to base a plan on the idea that. this 
complaisance will last indefinitely. During inflation 
the workmen kept more or less even with the game; 
on stabilization this ceased. Whereas before the in- 
dustrialists could compete at the expense of their 
capital creditors, now they must compete by depress- 
ing the standard of living of their labor below 
that of their trade rivals. Under the Dawes plan, 
even assuming that the German industrialists would 
do as well by their workmen as they possibly could 
—an assumption probably contrary to fact—they 
could not raise the level very much, and still beat 
British and other competition in foreign markets 
to the extent required by the Dawes plan to secure 
profits for remission to Allied account. 

What may come is matter for speculation; but 
unfortunately statesmen, financiers and men of af- 
fairs (unlike academicians) have to forecast and 
base their policy upon just such speculation. The 
probability is that in time German labor will break 
loose, abandon its resignation to the will of the 
Almighty, and attempt to help itself. There will be 
a violent turn, either to the Right or the Left; it is 
immaterial for the purposes of the Dawes discus- 
sion which of the two occurs. A mass movement 
toward an emperor (and my own view is that the 
movement will be monarchic) would have about the 
same temporary effect on industry as a cataclysm 
and establishment of a proletarian dictatorship. In 
cither event we should be faced with a complete re- 
volt of labor, and an alignment behind some sort of 


fighting leadership. 
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At this point the Dawes plan begins to be an em- 
barrassment. We might regard with comparative 
unconcern a German revolt against their own indus- 
trial masters. But by mediation of the plan, we 
have placed ourselves in the shoes of the industrial- 
ists—or at any rate in such relation that the plan 
and its agents will be held up as the active cause 
of the misery. Ina word, the revolt would not be a 
revolution but a war of freedom. It is perhaps un- 
profitable to carry the prophecy from that point on. 
There is no limit to the possible grouping of forces. 
Perhaps the German masses will elect to fight alone, 
whether under the leadership of a kaiser, king or 
commissar, and fling themselves without adequate 
resources against French and Belgian military lines. 
We should win, without doubt; but the result will 
not be one which a far-sighted statesman would 
choose to achieve. Perhaps a Russian, Austrian, 
Italian or Balkan grouping is effected; we should 
then have a war of alliances; we should tread once 
more the old trail from the milestone of 1914. 

I do not think this an exaggeration. No process 
of mathematics can conceal the fact that reparations 
payments, whether by way of mortgage interest cr 
tax, must now come from the German labor class, 
(the savings of small investors having ceased to ex- 
ist) ; that we are asking these men to reduce their 
standard of living below that of any other West 
European country; that we are basing the whole 
Dawes arrangement on the theory that the German 
workman will permanently accept a lot which no 
other workmen in the world just now are willing to 
endure. We are giving power to a plan agent so to 
control taxes that this pressure is constantly main- 
tained—at our instance if the Germans do not do it 
of their own accord. Add to this the fact that the 
German workman now indulges the luxury of hope; 
he thinks Germany will recover; wages will be a lit- 
tle better; food a little easier to buy. When he dis- 
covers that the recovery will have no effect on him, 
there is bound to be a reaction. 

The logic of the situation drives one to the belief 
therefore, that the Dawes plan may easily result in 
war. Conceivably the administration of the plan 
may be so mild that nothing will happen; both the 
plan agent and the German industrialists may co-op- 
erate to alleviate the situation. Their respective 
financial interests are however not subserved by any 
permanent alleviation, and it is almost too much to 
hope that industrialists will be more intelligent 
about such matters in the future than they have been 
in the past. The plan agent may, perhaps, decide 
that peace is better than reparations, and permit, 
so far as he is concerned, a lightening of the burden. 
The point is that logical application of the plan ma- 
chinery leads only in one direction. We may hope 
for someone with discretion sufficient to stop the 
engine before it wrecks itself. 

This dilemma between peace and reparations— 
between the policy of M. Herriot and that of M. 
Poincaré, and neatly set out in the campaigns made 
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by these chieftains respectively in the last French 
election—can be avoided only by proof that Ger. 
man industry is somehow in a better position to pro. 
duce and sell than its competitors. The Dawes plan 
has as yet no defenders or apologists—mer¢|) 
naked eulogists; but these would say, if pressed, 
that this advantage has been acquired by wiping out 
the capital obligations of German plants through 
the inflation process above referred to. At this point 
it becomes important to examine German taxes, 
They are a maze too intricate to set out at length— 
so complex that the German tax authorities them. 
selves have in large measure been unable to send out 
bills because unable to make accurate assessmeni, 
But the high lights are worth noting. 

German corporations pay 20 percent of net earn. 
ings—and they are not allowed to deduct interest 
on bonds or capital as an expense. They pay, in ad- 
dition, 7% percent on capital—a partnership pays 
5 percent. They pay 6 percent on the value of «i 
real property, and from 5 to 714 percent on per- 
sonal property aggregating more than 50,000 gold 
marks. They pay 10 percent on any interest or 
dividends they receive. They pay an indeterminate 
amount on appreciation of value of any property. 
This excludes a multitude of minor taxes—on 
checks, sales and other transactions. They are re 
quired to draw up a balance sheet showing valua- 
tions in gold marks to assist the tax office. | his 
last has not been done by anyone, because no one 
will arrange his capital until he knows his tax liabil- 
ity, and no one can exactly ascertain that liability. 

So far the concern has reckoned only with the 
central (Reich) government. After the foregoing 
payments it must settle the bill of the state in which 
it operates; and the total taxes payable have been 
officially estimated by United States government 
observers at more than 50 percent of net business 
income. ' 

It is no exaggeration to say that these taxes mor 
than equal the capital liabilities wiped out by the 
smashing of the mark. But that is only a part 
the story. Business will not act on uncertaintics; 
intricate, varying and speculative levies disorganize 
the whole machinery; men will not build or adven- 
ture when the profit of the transaction may be 
seized on the morrow by a tax agent, be he German 
or Allied. Whatever the government may do may 
be upset by the Dawes agent; any material reduc 
tion of taxes means cutting into the revenue the 
agent is sent there to obtain. The dilemma between 
peace and reparations becomes more plain. 

Hence I say that the Dawes plan machinery may 
wreck the peace of Europe. The agent is likely to 
have to choose between letting his reparations ba!- 
ance go by the board, or forcing a burden back on 
the German workman and consumer which must !1 
time lead to an anti-Allied outbreak. And the will 
of a single man—however wise—is a slender thread 
on which to hang the safety of a continent. 

BEAULIEU. 
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France, 1924 


I—BLack AND WHITE 


ID-JULY, 1924—In the Alps near 

Grenoble. To the right, a Carthusian 

convent, become, since a self-conscious 
Republic put its determined hand to a work of sac- 
rilege (or of liberation), a run-down chalet, dis- 
pensing lemonade and vin rouge and doubtful saus- 
age. Straight ahead, the Dauphiné Alps at their 
best, veiled in a quasi-mist, just heavy enough to 
give to the mountains a softness of contour, and a 
fantasy of color. Here, stretched out on the level 
grass, between a row of trees impeccably parallel— 
tribute to the selfless vision of the Carthusians who 
planted them a hundred years ago—is a group of 
students from the University summer school. 
Czechs in the majority, two Dutch, a few English, a 
Dane and an American. 

The guides—a professeur at the Lycée—is a 
droll-looking . fellow: large-eared, raw-boned, but 
with a face in which there is an immense amount of 
good nature, and no lack of intelligence. He is 
discoursing on French politics: the Carthusian con- 
vent had served as a peg on which to hang a dis- 
cussion of the theory of separation of church and 
state, in which is involved, of course, the theory of 
liberty of conscience; whence it is easy to pass to 
a discussion of liberty in the abstract, and liberty in 
the concrete. 

“Understand, Messieurs, that the Frenchman 
loves liberty; Joves it, you understand. And will 
fight for it, die for it, when it is threatened. And 
that, you see, is the difference between the French- 
man and the German.” 

Everybody looked up with new interest. 

“I saw enough of German prisoners during the 
war, you understand. I saw a German lieutenant, 
barely eighteen, actually strike, with a cane, a Ger- 
man private who must have been forty-five, and 
father of a family. No Frenchman, I'll have you 
understand, would do a thing like that—a French- 
man understands what liberty is, and respects the 
liberty of others. That’s why, though we had a 
right to go into Germany and burn their homes, as 
they burned ours for no reason on earth except that 
they were Germans and we were French; though 
we had the right, you understand, no Frenchman 
would ever do a thing like that, or ever has done 
a thing like that.” ; 

A Czech student, apparently an historian, spoke 
up casually. 

“What about the troops of Louis XIV?” 

M. le Professeur blanched, actually blanched. 

“That's not true!” he said desperately. “That's 
not true! A Frenchman couldn’t do a thing like 


that! A German might —but a Frenchman — 
never |” 


Of course not; how could there be any colors 
but black and white? 

But then, M. le Professcur rose to the heights. 

“Understand me, Messicurs,”” he said almost 
pleadingly. “I don’t like the Germans; I don’t like 
them. I still say, they are capable of things of 
which no Frenchman is capable. But I want to live 
in peace with them—do you understand? I want to 
call it quits—once and for all, if they are willing— 
once and for all!” 

He looked around at the group in a sort of pa- 
thetic desperation; then he rose and walked off, to 
quiet his troubled spirit. 


II—Tue MArNe—TEN YEARS AFTER 


September 11, 1924—A matinée at the Théatre 
Francais in commemoration of the anniversary of 
the Battle of the Marne. The play of the after- 
noon is Le Cid, which is to be preceded by two pa- 
triotic bits especially composed for the occasion. 

My American friend and I finger our watches 
nervously as we wait for the curtain to rise. The 
usual Thursday matinée at the Théatre Francais 
is an awesome thing for length, at best—five acts 
of Corneille and three of de Musset, for example, 
being a normal portion; and the thought of two 
manufactured bits of sentiment as a substitute for 
Il ne faut jurer de rien makes us settle back with 
the same feeling of dutiful resignation that one ex- 
periences in contemplating the prospect of the five 
hours of Parsifal. 

On a bare stage, Madeleine Roch, still a superb- 
ly young and lithe figure in her white classic robes, 
steps forward to begin the reading of the poem of 
the day. We determine to be not unreceptive; but, 
as the poem progresses, I catch my friend stifling a 
yawn, and I begin to regard my watch uneasily 
again. The poem comes, somehow, to an end, and 
we wait for the applause which, we imagine, will 
be thundering. ‘ 

But it isn’t. It is polite, but perfunctory. For 
the first time, we regard our fellow-auditors. Have 
the fires of French patriotism been damped? Every- 
body is obviously as much bored as we are. 

After an intermission that has threatened to be 
interminable, the curtain rises on the second patri- 
otic contribution. The stage is not bare this time. 
It is the inside of a French household; and a gray- 
haired French mother is watching, alone. 

Somehow, the audience has awakened, and the 
atmosphere is tense; I stop fingering my watch, and 
my friend stops yawning. 

The story of the piece is simple enough: a mother 
is yearning for her son. Something tells her he is 
gone, and her voice rises in bitter complaint. Then, 
hazily in the background, the son appears. He 
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comforts his mother: he is nearer to her than he 
ever was in life. That is the single, direct point 
of the dialogue: fear that her son may be dead 
means bitterness and anguish of spirit for the moth- 
er; certainty that he is dead—and so nearer to her 
than ever—carries her to a sublime, happy exalta- 
tion. 

Banal? Perhaps. But that audience! The ap- 
plause is deafening. Are these the people who 
dozed during the reading of the official poem? The 
woman next to me is weeping quietly, her face 
lighted by the same half-smile that graces the coun- 
tenace of the stage mother. 

The applause will never stop, apparently. The 
curtain rises, again and again. Madame Weber, 
who has played the mother, is obviously distressed: 
she wishes the admirable actor who played the 
young soldier in the vision, to share the bow, and 
now she hurries to the wings in search of him. 

But he will not come. He understands what has 
seized the audience: it has chosen what it shall cele- 
brate on the anniversary of the Marne. What 
place have ofhcial poems; what place has even the 
soldier's uniform, in the presence of a mother of 
France? 

III—Herriot RETURNS 

August 18, 1924—Just outside the Gare St. 
Lazare, Paris. The square is packed tight with the 
overflow of a crowd that extends into the gare it- 
self. It has begun to rain; but nobody seems to 
mind: the chief thing is to get to a place from which 
one can see what is happening around a black closed 
car—obviously official—that is standing in the cen- 
tre of the square. Numbers have clambered on to 
the fenders and the roofs of auto trucks drawn up 
nearby. Some slight movement in the crowd is 
provided by disputants—spectators on the one 
hand, and drivers of auto trucks on the other—en- 
gaged in that animated sort of conversation, unique- 
ly French, which ensues when two Frenchmen think 
that their respective rights are being invaded: the 
issue in this case being whether a citizen of the Re- 
public has a right to clamber on to an auto truck 
not for the moment employed, when the President 
of the Council of Ministers is returning to Paris 
after victorious negotiations. Otherwise, the crowd 
is strangely patient, looking tired and worn, some- 
how, waiting and watching. 

A huge char-a-banc drives up suddenly through 
the crowd with the reckless abandon of an official 
vehicle with unchallenged rights to a place; and 
thirty policemen—remarkably youthful and trim, 
all of them—step out quickly to form a double line, 
military fashion, well back of the official carriage 
in the centre of the square. The crowd is agitated 
for a moment, as some optimists dash forward to 
clamber for places on the newly-arrived char-a- 
banc; but the agitation ceases immediately when 
the char-a-banc turns quickly on itself and retires, 
leaving a hundred disappointed place seekers in its 
train. Again that quiet, tired waiting. 
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Then a muffled disturbance from within the gare, 
shriller, somehow, than the noise one would hear 
in America on a similar occasion. Herriot is com. 
ing; and the spectators suddenly begin to stretch 
and peer towards the black car, now completely hid. 
den from sight by an immense crowd. 

Two things happen. 

A little man, very well groomed, with the thin 
aristocratic features, framed in snow-white hair and 
beard, that one finds so often in certain circles of 
French society, has been waiting on the corner for 
this moment, eyes alight with a strange fever, 
cheeks aglow. Now he moves forward quickly 
through the crowd, determined that all eyes shal! be 
on him. He cries: 

“Vive Poincaré! Vive Poincaré! Vive Poincar?!" 

The crowd does not work up even a mild inter. 
est; one or two policemen watch the little man with 
a professional eye, wondering quietly whether he 
has, by any chance, the possibilities of a fanatical 
assassin, and then dismissing him altogether from 
their minds. 

Suddenly, as a vague knot begins to work its way 
through the crowd toward the black car, a section 
of the crowd awakes. There resounds a rapid, Hijo 
shrill detonation, which continues for the next half. Hs 
hour, without intermission. I had never heard any. 
thing like it before: in perfect cadence, like a colleye 
yell, yet shriller and registering, somehow, infinite. 
ly more emotion. 

“Vive Herri-ot—Vive la paix! Vive Herri-oi— f° 
Vive \a paix! Vive Herri-ot—Vive la paix!” * 

Not all the people are shouting: they look, some HR" 
how, too tired and worn to shout. But they talk: + 

“Grace &@ Dieu, on n'est plus seul!” “Enfn, & 
enfin!” 

There, in front of the Gare St. Lazure, on 
August 18, was the France of 1924: a land in which 
little old men, cherishing memories and a bitter 
hate too old to die, cry vainly their “Vive Poin 
caré!”’ against the concerted cadence of “/’ive 
Herri-ot—Vive la paix/”—while the great major 
ity, tired and worn, stand quietly by, approving with 
voices that utter something between a sigh »nd a 
prayer. 















































ARTHUR W. ManrcET. 


Child’s Movements ess 


See how her arms now rise and fall, 

See how, like wings, they beat the air! 
An arm to balance either foot, 

She moves, half-fluttering, here and there. 


And still those motions will suggest ae 
A different life that’s left behind, i 
In early days, remote and strange; edi 
Felt in that little unformed mind 
For one short season, after birth— 
Before her feet are claimed by Earth. 


W. H. Davies. 
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The Art of Firmin Gemier 


N spite of incredible difficulties, the French company 
of the Odéon Theatre, Paris, has given in New York 
a series of performances of unusual significance for the 
development of the American stage. It will no longer be 
possible to present in this country the better kind of com- 
mercial melodrama, the revolutionary and pioneer drama of 
an advanced élite, or one of the most revered and hoary 
sssics of England or France, without taking into serious 
onsideration the Gémier performance at the Jolson 
eatre. 
The first performances, a rendering of two relatively 
ynimportant plays, L’Homme Qui Assassina and Le Pro- 
ur Hallers, were somewhat of a surprise to many. 
Superficially observed, the work of these Odéon actors 
med strangely un-French. Here was none of the severe 
implification and high relief of a Cécile Sorel; none of 
the unfailing Bernhardtness of the intellectual Sarah. We 
missed, tco, as the action progressed before our eyes, that 
snap and flash of light which so often make of the best 
French productions, whether managed by Féraudy or Co- 
guelin, a crystal necklace aglow with fire. A closer study 
of the playing of the Odéon company soon revealed, how- 
er, that Gémier, too, insists on making the most of that 
nse of artistic make-believe which is the inestimable privi- 
ege of the stage. His use of this privilege differs from that 
of Coquelin, but that he does use it, was evident at every 
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“d any: Mturn. It was especially visible in the remarkable céopera- 
colleve ion of the acters, as they played their various roles, Not 
nfinitee even Stanislavsky’s admirable veterans surpassed in this 
pect the young company trained and led by Firmin 

ri-ot~ ocmier. Undoubtedly the outstanding feature of these first 
performances was the truly marvelous understanding by 

aie ach actor of the action and character of every other actor. 

5 o secure a smooth and unified presentation in accordance 
y talk: rith the spirit of the plays viewed as a whole, Gémier 
Enfin, Mvillingly sacrificed both the spectacle of traditional arti- 
ce and the naturalistic vigor of truth to life. The first 

re, ON Bind greatest of these sacrifices was undoubtedly the act- 
| which fing of Gémier himself. An unusually powerful artist, he 
bitter Has consistently refused to allow any role, even a title role 

. Poin: flayed by himself, to assume a prominence detrimental to 
“(Vive Hhe superior interests of general design and tone. In a lec- 

major {™guze upon dramatic interpretation, he once described the 
1g with Jest steps to be taken by any company of actors when learn- 
ond ames & new play: the whole company should read the play 

gether; and they should discuss in common every matter 

ont. f interpretation, from the essential traits of a character 


0 the smallest detail of pose and motion. As a result of 
his method, Gémier gave us one of the most characteristic 
leasures produced by art: notwithstanding the uninspired 
hature of the plays with which he opened his engagement, 
¢ sent us to our homes with a rare feeling of contentment, 

{minds and imaginations set at rest. 

The third play produced by the Odéon company, Lenor- 
’ band’s I’Homme et ses Fant6mes was an example of the 
atest thing in playwriting and play production. It is, in 
ome ways, not unlike an earlier play by the same author. 

Mangeur de Reves is Freud carried on the back of 
Yedipus Rex. Similarly L’Homme et ses Fantémes is a 
ombination of science and of another famous dramatic 
heme, a biologico-Freudian mare’s nest carried by the old 
zend of Don Juan as known to Moliére and the seven- 


-_ ath century, the legend according to which this fearless 
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sinner, challenging heaven by his heartless seduction of 
women and his irreverent mockery of the dead, is swal- 
lowed by a yawning of the earth in an appropriate odor 
of brimstone and hellfire. For traits of character, Lenor- 
mand substitutes scientific elements of personality; and for 
the supernatural of mediaeval religion, the s¢ances and the 
“low spirits” of modern spiritualism. 

It is a fine comment on the progressive character of 
Gémier as an artist, that he should have undertaken to 
perform such a play. Both the matter and the means are 
foreign to the older traditions of the stage. Psycho- 
analysis, and a new metaphysics are here expressed in the 
terms of a new logic. By means of detached scenes, six- 
teen different tableaux, the author accumulates impressions 
interrelated only by the associations of an institution based 
on the preoccupations of modern: society. And Gémier, 
true to the spirit of the play, bodly discards the old, adopt- 
ing a ncw stage-craft to fit this new dramaturgy. An 
excellent example of this is the way in which he carried to 
greater effectiveness a manner of presentation suggested by 
the author. Finding in the text two scenes to be played 
in front of the curtain, he has invented others of his own. 
One of the most successful presents the man carrying 
a bag and dressed in the significant white suit and helmet 
of travellers in hot countries. As he walks across the stage, 
he throws pennies to dancing urchins, both black and 
brown. By the two minutes of this simple yet evocative 
business before the curtain, Gémier has suggested the pas- 
sage of the action from Paris to Algeria, thus introducing, 
without injury to the imaginative unreality of the play, an 
clement of unity, the lack of which is one of the main 
defects of the work he is producing. 

It was inevitable, and perhaps salutary, that Gémier’s 
production of the classics, whether of England or of 
France, should be a shock to many persons: in the domain 
of art, a moral shock is often the bitter dose of salts neces- 
sary to a better state of health. Gémier believes that any 
play, whether old or new, must be a showman’s success, 
that its fundamental elements must be expressed in terms 
of modern sensibility. 


Let us not bury the classics under too much respect; 
let us, as we put them on the stage, treat them as 
though the genius who wrote them were still alive 
and present at the rehearsals. Let us honor them with 
a living interpretation framed in a renewed setting. 


These are Gémier’s own words, and as proof of their 
sincerity, he gave us the other night his production of The 
Merchant of Venice. Studying this play in accordance with 
his position, he saw in it what it really was: a collection 
of improbabilities animated with human truths. He noted 
the impossible details of scene and plot, the delightfully 
factitious coincidences, the wilfully artificial oppositions, the 
mad credulity, and the credulous folly of the characters, 
all of which must be made acceptable to the audience; and 
he understood, also, that this play is boresome, and there- 
fore dead, if many impulses of the heart and the imagina- 
tion which are often neglected by modern producers of 
Shakespeare, are not constantly kept before our eyes. He 
treats the Merchant of Venice as a colorful, organically ex- 
citing story, full of poetry, fancy, gross fun, and impish 
whimsicalness; and refuses to limit its beauty to a highly 
concentrated philosophic, poetic, or emotional study of one 
or two main characters. If, as a result of this approach, 
Shylock and Portia lose (and 1 am not sure that they do 
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jose), Launcelot, Lorenzo, Tubal, the Prince of Arragon 
and Nerissa gain immensely. Our minds and eyes are 
struck by other scenes as well as those of the caskets and 
the trial; we are glad to feel the rollicking, infectious mer- 
riment amid which Jessica is abducted; and we laugh most 
sinfully as Launcelot, alone in Portia’s room, irreverently 
compares himself to God. During former performances of 
this same play, we have dozed through far too many so- 
called unimportant scenes; we owe to Gémier the reminder 
that there are no unimprotant scenes in a dramatic master- 
piece and that asleep is a most damning commentary on 
the art of a theatrical producer. Gémier’s Shylock is by 
no means the pathetic figure portrayed by Warfield, not 
the Jew whose whole conduct is determined, as Louis Cal- 
vert would have us believe, by a desire for revenge based 
principally on Antonio’s interference with his money- 
getting. Gémier has interpreted him not individually, but 
racially. Shylock desires revenge for the affronts, private, 
public, moral and physical, put upon him as the representa- 
tive of an ill-used race by Antonio, the typical representa- 
tive of a brow-beating, overbearing people, full of scorn, yet 
not too proud to make use of the Jews when it is to their 
material advantage to do so. 
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This conception has given a rare amplification to certaiy 
scenes, and has developed a powerful interest in the actic, 
of the play from the beginning to the end, an interest abl) 
furthered by every detail of the performance including th 
stage settings. When standing alone, Shylock is satis, 
torily impressive; but it will be a long time before many 
of us can forget certain memorable moments. The mog 
striking was perhaps, that of the trial. Shylock remaine; 
the man of petty motions and undignified bearing; yet, 4 
he stood at the head of a group of his co-religionists, }zy. 
ing opposed to him Antonio and the Christian, he acquire) 
a deep and significant aspect. The opposing crowds hay 
hurried down two different aisles of the theatre showting 
defiance at each other. Coming upon the stage, they mr 
main hostile. The successes or reverses of Shylock’s cflor 
to exact his pound of flesh are mirrored in the faces ani! 
postures of the motley crew beside him; and there is hig) 
tragedy indeed in the slowly bending backs of all thee 
Jews gradually bowing down in sympathy with Sh) loc 
as he sinks to the ground under the blow of the penalty 
imposed by the court. 


A. G. H. Spiers. 


A COMMUNICATION 


The Orient Indicts 


IR: In urging the readmission of China to the Council 

of the League of Nations, and in reviving at Geneva 
the race equality proposal originally made at the Paris peace 
conference, Japan has seized upon a psychological moment. 
Due to the enactment of the American immigration law, 
Asia is just now animated with a pan-Asiatic sentiment, 
and is in a mood to accept Japanese leadership. 

The immigration law rules in effect that Asiatics are 
not admissible because they are Asiatics. Before its en- 
actment the Chinese or the Indians were inclined to be- 
«lieve that they were excluded from America not upon 
racial grounds, but because their governments, their eco- 
nomic conditions, their material civilization were too back- 
ward to entitle them to equal treatment with advanced 
peoples. “Look at Japan,” they used to reason, “She is 
as oriental as we are, yet she has been admitted to the 
family of the foremost powers of the world, and no nation 
dares discriminate against her, at least legally or openly, 
simply because she has proved herself the equal of those 
powers by improving her internal conditions.” 

To this argument the new immigration law has given 
a rude jolt. It has dislodged Japan from her dais of honor 
because she, too, is Asiatic. It has dealt a fatal blow upon 
Asia’s aspiration *o enter the family of civilized nations 
upon equal footing by following the example set by the 
Japanese. That is the way the Orientals look upon this 
law. 

And yet this law is not entirely unwelcome to Asiatics. 
In it they see a factor which may serve to hasten the long- 
awaited day when the peoples of the Orient will at last 
forget petty disagreements among themselves and unite for 
the protection of their common interests. They hope and 
believe that this law will awaken Japan to the folly of her 
past policy which has befriended Europe and America, but 
ignored their immediate reighbors to whom she is naturally 
bound not merely by the community of interests but by 


ties of blood. Once Japan realizes her past “blunder,” w’! 
she not assume the leadership which the peoples of Asa 
will by common consent place in her hand? 


When Congress passed the immigration law Moula Mol h 
hammed Ali, President of the All India National Congres Hi p 
cabled this message to the Osaka Mainichi, one of tf V 
leading newspapers in Japan: ‘tw 

th 


Western nationalism, with its characteristic 


clusiveness, is a curse to humanity. It culminate! of . 
the late catastrophic war, which should have cured fm ™ 
world of it. No nation should meekly subinit to sud th 
humilation as it involved in a racial immigration law. by 
In the face of such legislation it is not enough ‘or x 
Japan to demonstrate merely her own sense of hocofm ™’ 
and self-respect. She is only a part of the easter = 


world whose honor must be defended by a federation 
of all the eastern nations. In the meantime the Wet 
must be made to believe in deeper human sympathis 
and in wider human intercourse. , 












Even more vigorous was the statement of C. 8. Da 
President of the Swarjist party. He said: 


The American immigration law exhibits the petula:t 
jingoism of the imperialistic West, and the narrow 
outlook of its diplomacy. Japanese immigration * 
only an incident. The law is merely part of a largt 
scheme against the Asiatics in general. 

The Western world cherishes the notion that * 
represents a higher civilization, and that Asia is 5 
legitimate prey. The only remedy lies in the feder 
tion of Asia. Hinduism, Buddhism, Islamism, 
Asiatic Christianity must combine to preserve the i 
dependence and the essential unity of Asia. So !ong 
as any of the nations of Asia is under white dom"* 
tion, the other Asiatic nations must suffer. So |o 
as Europe and America believe in Christianity withot 
Christ, the federation of Asiatic peoples is essentid 
to the preservation of the world. 
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ae The Indians feel particularly humilated, for while the 


al immigration law places a ban upon them, their next-door 
ding th neighbors, the Persians and Arabs, and even the negroes, 
Sabiefs are placed upon the quota basis as are the Europeans. 
= Much the same sentiment prevails among the Chinese. 
‘he mois Dr- Tang Shao-yi, a brilliant scholar and publicist, who has 
remained occupied high cabinet positions under both the M anchu and 
* yet, & the republican régime, declares that the immigration law 
sts, hae 8 an afiront not only to the Japanese but to all Asiatics, 
quied “Tt is something worse,” he says, “it is a challenge to 
vds havelqag humanity, and I cannot see how President Coolidge could 
shouting have permitted it to become a law.” 
= Dr. Sun Yat Sen, utilizing Japanese exclusion, is at- 
= effon tempting a rapprochement with Japan, and for that pur- 
aces ani Pose is sending his ablest lieutenant to Tokyo. 
Sts hid The general feeling in China is summed up by the 
all thea Shanghai correspondent of the Japan Advertiser, an Amer- 
Shy lock ican newspaper in Tokyo, in these words: 
» penalty The attitude of most Chinese towards Japan in 
connection with Japanese exclusion is very sympathetic. 
The Chinese have never forgotten the exclusion act 
‘PIERS, which has kept them out of the United States, and 
have for years watched Japan's endeavor to forestall 
a similar legislation against her . . . Now that all 
Asiatics are excluded, including the mighty Japancse, 
the Chinese feel that all of Asia has been insulted, 
er,” wil and that the question can be settled only when Asia 
et Ag is in a position to reject the insult. 

Apparently Japan stands at the crossroads. Will she 
pula Moff heed the tempting words uttered by her Asiatic neighbors, 
Congres proflering to her leadership in the pan-Asiatic movement? 
e of thi Will she part with the western nations whom she has for 

decades regarded as her best friends, and cast her lot with 
istic exfqg he myriads of Asia? 


In answering these questions two factors must be con- 
sidered. First, Japan has already gone too far in pursuing 
the same “imperialistic” Chinese policy as has been practiced 


inated ig 
cured the 


oe - by her western friends, and finds it no easy task to renounce 
Sot, the position she has attained in China. Secondly, in the 
at bell whole Orient Japan is the only modernized nation capable 
_ of holding her own against western onslaughts, political, 
-— military, or economic, and she finds it difficult to con- 





vince herself of the advantage of entering into alliance with 
such nations as may prove an encumbrance rather than a 
reenforcement to her. 

In spite of Japan’s restitution of Shantung and a notable 
liberalization of her general China policy, the Chinese have 
not yet entirely forgotten the humilation inflicted upon 
them by Japan’s “twenty-one demands.” Japan has vast 
economic interests in Manchuria, and has no intention of 
abandoning them completely. She may be willing enough 
to curb her interests here and there, but the question is 
whether China will be entirely satisfied with such partial 
Tenunciations, 

Though working under such limitations, Japan will do 
her best to befriend her Asiatic neighbors. Her acts at 
eneva and her recent policy in China furnish an indica- 
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sgt fmation of the course she is going to follow. But if she were 
So longgmeorced to choose between the friendship of the Western 
 domiteqrowers and the friendship of Asiatic nations, her decision 
So lo ould perforce have to be for the former, at least for some 
y without years to come. Whether this mild attitude, this middle 





tourse, will prove a mistake is, of course, another matter. 


K. K. Kawakami. 
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REPUBLIC 75 
CORRESPONDENCE 
Taxing for School Support 


= It is regrettable that Dr. George D. Strayer should link 
\ the good cause of educational improvement with unsound 
suggestions of a state income tax. Since there are betier ways 
to finance public needs these suggestions must shake confidence in 
the soundness of advice on other matters. 

Dr. Strayer bases his suggestions on views of some unnamed 
“tax specialists,” but one need not be a specialist to know that 
taxation is justified only when levied to pay for a service ren- 
dered by government. A service must benefit some one and 
should be paid for by those who get the benefit and each should 
pay in proportion to the amount of benefits received. All com- 
mercial charges are based on this principle, but the “tax experts” 
on whom Dr. Strayer depends seem to have lost sight of it. 

Education benefits the pupils and they, or their parents, usually 
pay full value for it—but the government does not get it, and 
cannot get it through an income tax. Schools like other useful 
institutions increase land values in the neighborhoods where they 
exist. Those who live where they may take advantage of the 
schools pay for them in higher rents or purchase price. But the 
payment is made to individuals who have little or nothing to do 
with furnishing the service. To finance the schools the govern- 
ment might levy taxes so that the individuals who now appro- 
priate values created by their presence will turn these values into 
the school fund. In other words it may put a tax on the value 
of bare land aside from whatever improvements may be upon 
it. If it does not do this it must tax people who get no financial 
benefit from the presence of the schools or who have already 
paid for benefits in rents or purchase price. The former method 
Dr. Strayer, possibly depending for information on his “experts,”’ 
intimates is “confiscation.” As a matter of fact it is the latter 
method, of which the suggested income tax is a form, which is 
confiscation. 

It is possible that Dr. Strayer, like many well meaning indi- 
viduals, suggests the wrong way in preference to risking a charge 
of harboring single tax views. That would be pardonable since 
timidity is not a fault but a misfortune. But the public should not 
be misled into taking a false step merely through fear of a 
label. 

Samvuet DANzicer. 

Baltimore, Md. 


The A. P. in Paris 


IR: In a recent number of the New Republic you published 
an anonymous letter, signed merely Inquirer and dated Ithaca, 
N. Y., wherein reference was made to an Associated Press des- 
patch stating that a watchman in one of the numerous Paris normal 
schools had won a peace prize of one hundred thousand francs. 
The letter-writer said that the winner of the prize was not a 
watchman but a supervisor of studies and he inquired: 
But what are we to think of the correspondents of the A. P. 
in Paris who make such blunders? And what of the A. P. 
that recruits its purveyors of news among people totally ig- 
norant of the country on which they are supposed to be 
specialists? 

We are very proud of the character and competence of the 
staff of our Paris bureau. This particular despatch was written 
by a gentleman who knows French as well as he knows Eng- 
lish, to whom the secretary of the Award Committee had de- 
scribed the winner as a gardien in a normal school. This he 
quite properly translated as watchman, 

Inquiry reveals that he is not a supervisor of studies but a 
surveillant, a man who looks after the students when they are 
in the class-room. It is a worthy position but more nearly that 
of a watchman than supervisor of studies. The winner is a man 
of education who has a university degree but who happens to be 
occupying a minor position. 

If your anonymous correspondent cares to go into the matter 
further, I shall be very glad to supply him with the facts, but 
his gratuitous reflection upon the character of our Paris repre- 
sentatives is baseless if not in bad taste. 

Freperick Roy Makrtry, 
General Manager The Associated Press, 
New York, N. Y. 
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Taxation in Wisconsin 


TR: The editorial paragraphs in your issue of October 15 im- 

pute a quite unjustified significance to the press release sent 
out by the National Industrial Conference Board concerning the 
results of our study of taxation in the state of Wisconsin. Your 
editorial, of -ourse, attempts no analysis of the figures contained 
in the board’s report, The Tax Problem in Wisconsin, which 
was published in July, 1924, and it in fact entirely ignores the 
existence of this detailed statistical study. Your editorial as- 
sumed that the board’s study has shown a uniformly higher con- 
dition of taxation in Wisconsin than in certain other states and 
that it attempts to demonstrate that this condition is unjustifi- 
able. If you will examine the book in question you will see that 
this assumption is unwarranted. The board’s study shows that 
on the basis of certain comparisons taxation in Wisconsin is 
heavier than in other states, but that from other points of view 
it is not so heavy. The board’s study, furthermore, expresses no 
judgment as to whether heavier taxation in Wisconsin is neces- 
sarily a bad thing. The book itself presents in very great de- 
tail facts from which any one may draw such conclusions as he 
wishes, 

The chief imputation in your editorial is that the board pre- 
sented these facts at this time in order to discredit in some way 
Senator La Follette and his policies. This assumption is also 
wholly unwarranted. The study in question is the first of a 
series of intensive studies of state and local taxation in the United 
States. It is merely a coincidence that the first of these studies 
was made in the state of Wisconsin. The investigation was un- 
dertaken in January, 1924, and continued through February, March 
and April. This was a long while before anybody had con- 
clusive knowledge that Senator La Follette was going to bolt 
the Republican party and make a campaign of his own. The 
manuscript as finished in May and actually put into print in 
June before Senator La Follette was nominated. In any case, 
even if the board had some esoteric knowledge of future events, 
it is difficult to see what pertinence a scientific study of taxation 
in Wisconsin has to Senator La Follette’s candidacy, Even if 
the study proved that taxation in Wisconsin is higher than in 
certain other states, it would not be conclusive as to Senator La 
Follette’s responsibility for this situation and still less as to Sen- 
ator La Follette’s merits as President of the United States. The 
tax gituation in Wisconsin proves nothing about the wisdom of 
the Progressive platform, since that platform has very little re- 
lation to the conditions in Wisconsin, If one wanted to make a 
case against Senator La Follette one could do it on very much 
better grounds than this. 

The assumption that the Conference Board was interested in 
taxation in Wisconsin solely because of Wisconsin’s relation to 
Senator La Follette and Senator La Follette’s relation to national 
policics is, of course, only part of the broader assumption that 
all of the material sent out by the Conference Board to the 
press, based on its investigations, has some relation to political 
events This assumption would hardly bear examination. The 
board has been engaged continuously for nine years in the study 
of such economic-industrial problems as wages, cost of living, un- 
employment, hours of work, taxation, public finance, industrial 
medicine, engineering education, industrial relations, etc. The re- 
sults of its studies in these fields are published in books which 
are sold to the public like any other books issued by any pub- 
lisher. These results are released to the press as soon as they 
are available quite regardless of the political situation or their 
bearing on it. The fact that they are seized upon and used by 
one or another political party or a group for political purposes 
at a time like the present is no concern of the Conference Board's. 
An examination of the material sent out by the board in the nine 
years of its history would easily demonstrate that it has been 
used by all parties and that it is just about as conclusive of the 
merits of one as it is of another. 

Vircit JorDAN, 
Chief Economist, National Industrial Conference Board. 


Two Sides to the Under Dog 


IR: I suppose that most of the liberals who read of Mr. John 
Jay Chapmon’s protest against the appointment of a Roman 
Catholic to a position of responsibility on one of the governing 
boards of Harvard University experienced the customary orthodox 
liberal reaction when the power of the Church of Rome is chal- 
lenged, viz., sympathy for the attacked and indignation against 
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what the Holy Church is pleased to call in others “relic; . 
bigotry.” But is it not time for liberals to cease being Boverned 
entirely by their emotions in these controversies and to quit th 
consistent hurrahing for the underdog, whether he be an hoy, 
animal or a mangy cur? 

If I remember correctly, the New Republic some time ac» ., 
pressed the opinion that ignorant attacks on the Catholics m),\y 
be expected to continue until the press should overcome jy 
timidity in saying anything critical of the Church of Rome. |), 
view seems reasonable, but it implies that the Church of Rom 
and its activities in the United States need some critical a: 
tion, and that honest criticism is to be preferred to the | 
usually gets, Well then, why doesn’t the New Republic ; 

a series of articles on the subject, as sharply critical as neces,, 
demands, and then give scholars from the Roman fold an . 
tunity to answer them if they can? 

As far as I am concerned, I shall require a lot of persuasiy 
editorials to make me shed tears when the Ku Klux 
other group of Protestant bigots makes life interesting {or 
Holy Romans. When the devils are fighting together the 5\:} 
ous may live in peace. 

The newspapers do not hesitate in the least to razz the | 
ant Fundamentalists. Yet wherein does Catholicism improve 0 xy 
Protestant Fundamentalism in tolerance and the graces \ 
make civilized life possible? There may be a half-answer 
question in the fact that many so-called “Catholic countries’ 4» 
civilized to a high degree—but is it because of a rigid ad 
to the tenets of the Church that they are so, or because 
Latins who profess Catholicism are in realify pagans? 
tunately our American Catholicism is not of the Latin 
but of the Celtic, and the highest representatives of th: 
archy in these states do not impress one by the profu: 
their scholarship, nor by their refusal to meddle in tempo: 
ters. One of the red-hatted potentates seems no more loath to scr 
the aid of the secular authorities in imposing his ideas on bir) 
control and divorce on the whole population than is Mr. | 


| 


in seeking similar aid for his theories on the origin of man. Thx 
press points the finger of scorn and thumbs the nose of derision 
at the Protestant Fundamentalist, Mr. Bryan, and on comparable 
action by a Roman Fundamentalist (who being of the clergy ha 


even less business tampering with legislators than has Mr. 8 
says simply: Monsignor V. representing His Eminence Mike Cx 
dinal Donovan appeared before the committee and object: 
modifications in the existing law... the home is the found 
of society, etc-—ad nauseam.> 

This much can be said for the Protestants—that in some ¢e 
nomination clergy of liberal views, not only in econon 
politics but in theology as well, may remain in safety. [low 
is this possible in the Church of Rome? 

If liberals were guided more by their intelligence and | 
their emotions they might easily find some of the same ob 
able characteristics in some of the enemies of the Ku Klux has 
as they find in the K. K. K. itself. 

New York. m ¢ 








a Contributors 


Joun Drinkwater, English poet and dramatist, is the 2 
thor of numerous plays and poems, among them A 
raham Lincoln, Oliver Cromwell and Robert F. | 
He is a contributor to various American and E1; 
literary journals. 

Rececca West is the author of The Judge, and is a « 
tributor of critical articles-to English and Ame: 
journals, 

BeaAvuuiev is the pseudonym of a French engineer who 
has had occasion to make a close study of the Dawes 
plan on behalf of an important financial group. 

Artuur W. Marcer is a teacher of economics in the De- | 
partment of Economics, Harvard University, and spent | 
last summer in France observing conditions. 

W. H. Davies, English poet, is the author of The Hour of | 
Magic, Beggars, The True Traveller, Nature, A Pocts | 
Pilgrimage, and Secrets, to be published this year 6) 
Harcourt, Brace and Company. 

A. G. H. Spiers is associate professor of French Literature | 
at Columbia University. He has written text books and 
contributes articles on the subject to various mag‘ 
zines. 
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AAOAasahhashssassasasaenenanae 
OUR CHANGING MORALITY 


By Bertrand Russell, Floyd Dell, Ludwig Lewisohn, ete. 


66 HE subject of sex has been treated in this generation with a strange, rather panic-stricken 

lack of balance. . . . A few courageous, matter-of-fact glances into the depths have been 
embodied in this volume.” —From the Introduction by Freda Kirchwey. 

The problems of the younger generation have been more or less toyed with for some time, but 

in this symposium, which appeared in The Nation, many of the best known serious writers of our 


day discuss these questions from every angle. 


BEGGARS 


$2.50 net 


OY DIF 


[A Hobo Autobiography | 
By Jim Tully 


L. MENCKEN says, “This is the best book of its kind I have ever encountered. Thirty- 
e one strange chapters, and all of them good.” $3.00 net 


Two New Titles have just been added to The American Library. Send for Catalogue. 


ALBERT & CHARLES BonIl, INC., 39 West 8th Street New Y ork 
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Emma 


Goldman 


Banished from the United 
States, she had gone to Rus- 
sia as a friend She found a 
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=} == mediaeval autocracy prac- 
» — ticing crime and cruelty in 
= hee the name of Revolution. 





She witnessed trucks drip- 
ping with the blood of pris- 
oners, saw schools closed. 
She was with Kropotkin in 


, oe Le his exile. 
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SZ From this terror, Emma 
Ge-—22 || Goldman returned to Paris 
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to write, “for friend or foe,” 
the mightiest and most 
honest indictment of Lenin- 
ism we have. Her remark- 
able story has recently 
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My Disiilusionment 


In Russia and 
My Further Disillusionment 
In Russia 


At bookstores, $3.50 (2 vols.) 
Doubleday, Page and Co. 














DEBATE on PROHIBITION! 


DARROW = HOLMES 


Chairman, Hon. Royal 8. Copeland 


Sunday, December 14, 3 P. M. 
Manhattan Opera House, 34th St., W. of 8th Ave. 


Tickets $1.10, 61.45, $2.20. $2.75. Box seats £5.20 
On sale at the Box Office, Macy's, and at the office of or 
direct by mai! from 
THE LEAGUE FOR PUBLIC LISCUSSION 
600 Fifth Ave., N. ¥. Clty (Lengacre 10434-4447) 
N. B.—Out-of-towners desiring a printed stenographic report of 
this debate should send as thelr names. 








turda Dec. 6 John Langdon-Davies 
Sa y “Can Science Save Society” 
Afternoon Dec. 13 Jessica Smith 
Cameraderie “Three Years in Russia” 


Dec. 20 Report of Delegates to Mexican 
8:30 te 5:30 p. m. Federation of Labor 


Rand School Auditorium, 7 East 15th 8+. 








THE NATIONAL COUE INSTITUTE 


276 West 70th Street, New York City 


Lectures daily. Patients admitted only with Physician's 
diagnosis. Telephone Trafalgar 6620 











REFINED YOUNG GERMAN WOMAN wishes position as teacher 
of Voice (Garcia method), Piano and German in school or family. 
Excellent American and Germezn references. Taught four yeare 
successfully, one year as leader of Girls’ Glee Ciub and Instructor 
of German in Western College. Speaks good English. Send tn- 
quiries to Mrs. Vernon,-Havover, N. H. 


“W/ H A Arthur Hopkins PLYMOUTH 
esen EATRE 
a, Pp R I C Es, 8:90.  Matinene 


& Laurence Stallings 


“Real and Ringing and Piercely <i 
Geod-Semered” oer oo G L O R Y 


—Robert Littell, New Republic 
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The New Yankee 
Dependable, as always, but 
with many new features of 
grace and beauty. 

$1.75 


Midget 
For women, girls andsmall 
boys. Case is solid nickel. 


$30 
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December 12 


“IS THE PRESS KEPT?” 


ie Speakers : 


Hersert Bayarp Swope, 
Executive Editor, The World. 


Ernest H. GrueENinc 


Former Managing Editor, 
N. Y. Tribune. 















“CAN YOU GET THE 
TRUTH FROM 
PERSONA GRATA FOREIGN 
CORRESPONDENTS?” 


Wituum G. SHEPHERD, 
Former Foreign Correspondent, 


THE NEW REPUBLIC 
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As a Docror Segs It, by Dr. B. 
Liber—173 stories from the inti- 
mate life of all kinds of people. 
Illustrated with 64 pencil sketches 
by the author. “The shortest short 
stories.”—-Received by the press as 
:, | aera Bice pages, cloth, 


THE CHILD AND THE Home, by 
Dr. B. Liber. Second, enlarged 
edition. Most modern ideas on the 
bringing-up B. = een Common 
errors, cal Advice, Instances 
from Life, co. Health and Food 
F -oblems.—320 pages; cloth, $2.50; 
paper, $1.50. 

RATIONAL LIVING, an illustrated 
monthly devoted to health conser- 
vation and exposing dishonesty in 
all healing professions, B. Liber, 
M. D., Dr. H., editor.—20c a 
copy. —Regular subscription, $2.00. 

Subser. to R. L. and copy of “As 
a Doctor Sees It,” $3.00. 

Subser. to R. L. and copy of “The 
Child and the Home,” cloth, $4.00; 
paper, $3.00. 

Subser,. to R. L. and copies of 
both booke, $.500 or $4.00. Ad- 
dress: Rational Living, 61 Hamil- 
ton Place, New York. 











THREE EXCEPTIONALLY FINE 
REMBRANDT ETCHINGS 


For Sale. A Self-portrait, “The Pan- 
cake Woman” (signed), and “The 
Nativity” (6x8). Will not sell sep- 
arately. Price for the three $500.00, 
Bex 300, New Republic. 














ANAT MMINIM AMM MNiMAN NAMA UTUN MIMAIVMAMAMOMMTNK A 


The Editors of The Nation in- 
vite all Nation subscribers and 
their friends to three dinners. 

Reservations may be made in the 
name of subscribers only. 

If your name is not on our list 
and you hesitate to ask a friend to 
take you, why not send your sub- 
scription along with your order for 


dinner tickets? 


Each dinner $2.50. 
With The Nation for a year 


$6.50. 


Tables seat eight and ten. 





Tue Firrny Ave. ResTAuRANT, 
200 Fifth Avenue. 





United Press. The Nation, 
. : 20 Vesey Street, New York, 
Chairman: Enclosed find $..........+ Send me The 
Oswatp Garrison VILLARD, Nation for a year and reserve for me....... 
Editor, The Nation. seats at the dinner of 
— Name. efefeere eeeeere eee eee eee eee eee eee eeee 
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THE PEOPLE'S INSTITUTE 
COOPER UNION 
8 O'Clock | 

Friday Eve., Dec. 12—Everett Deny 
Martin—“Crowd Psychology and th, 
Crusades.” 

Sunday Eve., Dec. 14—Concert by the 
American Orchestral Society 
Chalmers Clifton, Conductor. 

Tuesday Bve., Dee. 16—8, H. 


Clark, 
se, ‘Galsworthy’ s ‘Strife.’” , 








EXECUTIVE-SECRETARY 


Business man’s office, dealing wii) 
public work of local, national and |; 
ternational scope, offers opportunity fo, | 
competent, ambitious woman, 

The position requires practica) in\ri, 
tive, definite responsibility and execy. 
tive ability. 

College woman preferred, but moe 
have had adequate post-graduate expr 
fence. Fullest particulars ne 
State salary desired. Address Bo x 30! 
New Republic. 














FRENCH VERBS 
EASILY MASTERED 


Chart Sent FREE 


Aristide Maurin, 109 W. 54th St., N. ¥.¢.} 











versity of Paris, A. M. University of ( a 
fornia, exceptional qualifications and ex 
perience, has open a few hours each week t 
devote to private instruction in Fren 
Rate, $3.00 hour, own apartment; $4.00 ou 
side. Box 297, New Republic. 


“EARN $25 WEEKLY 


spare time, writing for newspapers, mag 

nes. Experience unnecessary. Cups 
right book free. 
PRESS SYNDICATE, 1060, St. Leuls, ¥ 














J anuary 23 


“IS MONOGAMY 
FEASIBLE?” 


Speakers: 








Fioyp DeEtu 
Extstz CLews Parsons 
A. A. GOLDENWEISER 


Chairman: 
Frepa KircHWEY 
Managing Editor, T4e Nation 





F ebruary 13 


“DO AMERICANS SPEAK 3 
ENGLISH ?” 
Speakers: 
Cart Van Doren, 
Others to be announced. 
Chairman: 
ARTHUR WARNER, Hy 
Associate Editor, The Natio 
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-ix ETCHINGS 


Incomparable Christmas Gifts 


ORIGINALS — NOT REPRODUCTIONS: 
EACH PROOF PRINTED BY PETER J. PLATT 
ON HAND-MADE VAN GELDER PAPER, 
SIGNED BY THE ARTIST, OFFERED WITH 


THE NEW REPUBLIC 
At the Incredibly Small Cost of 


BI 2-00 


HE difficulty with this offer is not to explain, but to refrain. For in The New Republic's 

alluring list (which includes New Republic editions of the Wells’ Outline, Strachey’s Queen 
Victoria, and Van Loon) there has never been an announcement even approaching this one. Yet 
overstatement is almost difficult in face of the facts—the foremost of which (alone amply sufficient 
to testify to the quality of these etchings) is the names of the six artists themselves: 


PEGGY BACON JOHN MARIN 
*~DWARD HOPPER HAYES MILLER 
RNEST HASKELL JOHN SLOAN 


For those who know American etching, this is enough. An original by any one of this sextet 
is generally and rightly regarded as a collector’s prize. But so, too, is all art in America. Which 
is all wrong. And which, at bottom, is the reason for what these six artists have done and en- 
abled us to do. For, together, we seek to bring art into. closer touch with every-day living. 
Here is an opportunity to know and to own the original work of six outstanding American artists 
at an incredibly small cost. 

Look at it Money-Wise. No price is placed on this set of six. It cannot be bought without 
The New Republic. Nor can the individual proofs. Their value can be approximated only by 
referring to a reputable dealer. He will tell you that a single original by any one of these artists 

















brings anywhere from $15.00 to $40.00. The plates used here range in size from 454x6 to 9x11 
inches. They are printed i ina relatively large edition. “Rarity value” is thereby eliminated. What 
you then have is intrinsic merit—ranging all the way from the Rembrandt-like perfection of the 
Haskell to the lyric impressionism of the Marin. The edition is limited. Acceptances will be 
filled in the order of their receipt. Act now for Christmas giving. 


ihe now 








REPUBLIC 


I enclose $12.00 for two years of The New 421 West 21% Street 
Republic and the six etchings. New York City 


POPC ee eee eee eee HEE ESESSESSSOS SESS SE SEEeeeeEeeTEHL LTV, ce ee eee eee SEE EES SES ESE THEE HEHEHE S EEE HEE EEE EEE EH EEE 


Instead of a two years’ subscription you may send The New Republic for one year to two friends or renew your own 
subscription and make a gift of the other. The New Republic has prepared an attractive Christmas card which it will 
send you for forwarding to the recipient of your gift. Both etchings and magazine postpaid in the United States. Add 
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THE BOWLING GREEN 
The Saturday Review 
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of LITERATURE 





Nw=—= V4 ERE’S news for them that love Kit 
b, ‘. Morley. He’s found a new adven- 
x C} ture. Of course, it has a Bowling 


Green, It’s THE SATURDAY RE- 
VIEW. 


Adventure it is indeed—for THE SATUR- 
DAY REVIEW is the only weekly devoted to 
literature which has ever dared set sail upon 
the gusty seas of American life. To Christo- 
pher Morley it is an adventure of great mo- 
ment—for, as one friend said, “THE SATUR- 
DAY REVIEW is showing me where the blue 
begins in literature.” 


You can walk into most any bookstore most 
any day and get a copy of THE SATURDAY 
REVIEW. (On page 5 or 7 or thereabouts 
you will find Kit Morley seriously contemplat- 
ing the universe as he strolls up and down the 
green). You can also—and this is the request 
we would make — admit THE SATURDAY 
REVIEW to your company and subscribe this 
early in its voyage. (For all first-season sub- 
scribers there are special rates—$3 for a year 
—52 issues). 


If your tastes run with Mr. Morley’s you will 
find that the columns which border The Bowl- 
ing Green are rich in delight. During the 
twelve-month nearly every notable living writ- 
er—writing at his best—will contribute an 
essay, poem or review. The past few weeks 
have seen brilliant work by John Drinkwater, 
Louis Untermeyer, Dorothy Canfield, Sinclair 
Lewis, Ellen Glasgow, Robert Graves, Gilbert 
Murray, Thomas Beer, Ford Madox Ford, 


Maxwell Bodenheim, Frank Swinnerton, W; 
ter Lippmann, E. E. Slosson, William McFee 
Zona Gale, Rebecca West, William Lyo: 
Phelps, E. A. Robinson, Bertrand Russel 
Gamaliel Bradford — to mention only a fey 
of the many. 


You will like, perhaps above all, the spir 
and purpose which runs through every page 
to give the finest contemporary account of the 
timely and timeless in literature, to be not 
only worthy of literature but also literatur 
itself. As a subscriber to THE SATURDAY 
REVIEW you will find yourself deep in thé 
goodly company of the lovers of good books. 


For one brief moment—bless the mark 
efficient, mail the coupon, mail it today—miil 
it to the right address! The rest is, not silence, 
but Morley and his fellow seamen! 





Send this coupon on a voyage 
of Discovery today 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW 
236 E. 39th St. 
New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Enroll me for a year’s voyage on the 
good ship —, Review—Henry Seidel] Canby, 
Pilot, Kit Morley, Master of the Bowling Green. 
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© Books for Almost Every Tas 


Mark [Twain's 
Autobiography 


N these pages Mark is completely self-revealed; here stands the strange genius that I kney 
intimately for more than a quarter of a century. As far as the character of Mark is con. 
cerned, his individuality, his philosophy, in other words the soul of him, this is the truth, the whole 

truth and nothing but the truth,” wrote Brander Matthews in the /nternational Book Review. 
In two volumes, boxed, $10.0) 
































LOTTERY 


By W. E. Woodward 
Author of “Bunk” 


1 “The color, the gusto, the cras- 
ness, passion, restless energy o 
America have gone into the mii- 
ing of this book. But the peals of 
Rabelaisain laughter are hearty. 





JULIE CANE 7 
Tidé Marks 
B. H. M. Tomlinson. 


{| Adventure, romance, philosophy, 
await the discriminating reader in 





By Harvey O'Higgins 





1 “Julie and her father stand out, 
true, living, loved and lovable. 
A real story which deeply probes 
the psychology of real people—a 
most distinguished novel.”—Bos- 


Bj 
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ton Transcript. $2.00 these pages of masterly and exquisite ces West ieee rt 
prose by the author of “The Sea and 
the Jungle.” $4.00. 


By Felix Timmermans 


With an Illustrated Introdw- 
tion by Hendrik Van Loon ani 





THE BLEST 


By Wilbur Daniel Steele 


of Illusion 
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4A full length novel by one of 
America’s most distinguished 
short story writers in which Mr. 
Steele has notably retained the 
color and suspense and dramatic 
feeling which have always mark- 
ed his shorter tales, $2.00 


R. F. D. No. 


By Homer Croy 


Author of “West of the Water 
Tower’ 


%“The story of a pretty Missouri 
country girl, very vivid and 
poignant; strangely saturated 
with the stuff of which the hearts 
of men and women are made.” 
—Boston Herald. $2.00 








By Clark B. Firestone. 


{| The geography and the natural his- 
tory of the world, as they were report- 
ed by Herodotus, Hakluyt, Mande- 
ville and others like them, with the 
faith and wonder they shared with 
their generations. $4.00. 


Bare Souls 
By Gamaliel Bradford. 
{| “Beyond question Mr. Bradford’s 
best book,” said the Boston Trans- 
cript, of these new psychographs by 
the author of “Damaged Souls.” 
$3.50. 














HARPER & BROTHERS 


many drawings by Anton Pict 


7 Gay, rollicking, bubbling over 
with the joy and beauty of lift 
this Flemish idyll of robust lir- 
ing is for those who enjoy te 
unusual, 2,50 


DISTRESSING 
DIALOGUES 


By Nancy Boyd 


Preface by Edna St. Vincewt 
Millay 


@ Here they are at last! From‘ 
Like Americans” on, With Pa 
St. Vincent Millay, we “wa 
pleasure in recommending” © 
complete collected works of Naot 
Boyd—the literary treat “es 
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Klie Faure’s 
History of Art 


I knew 

is con im. es 9 , ; 
ive spirit.” —Thomas Craven in the Dial. 

> whole 

ogy ‘Modern Art.” 

$10.00 
By Irving Brown 

the cras- {“It is a beautiful book. An in- 

energy o teresting book. A valuable and 

» the mai- living one,” said Konrad Ber- 

he peals of covict of this gay, robust and 

re hearty.” glowing record of the lives of the 


$20 raggle-taggle gypsies. $3.00 











THE SEVEN 
VELY ARTS 


| Intredu MABy Gilbert Seldes 


1 Loon an 


inton Pict MR ¢ A spirited and entertaining dis- 


cussion of the “low-brow” arts of 


age Tit comic stage and screen, of song 
a. jive 22d dance and newspaper humor, 
\ euler the by a well-known critic of the ma- 


jor arts. With many illustrations. 
$4.00 


G WHE CAUSES OF 
DUSTRIAL 


NREST 


t, Vincest 
y John A. Fitch 

Rig ‘This timely and important book 

oa by an expert of twenty years’ ex- 
| iin a4 perience reveals the background, 
en aN daa ‘he point of view and the circum- 
rks 0 ft stances out of which the general 
reat *s labor struggle arises. $3.00 
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Greek 
and Roman 
Literature 
in Translation 


{| These two magnificent volumes, one 
for the Greek and one for the Roman 


_ selections, form probably the finest brief 


presentation of the classics now obtain- 


| 


able in English. Each volume contains | 
an outline, the body of selections, and ex- | 


planatory notes. The translations used 
are those now recognized as best pre- 
serving the spirit and beauty of the orig- 
inals, 

Each volume $4.00. 


The Political 
Parties of Today 


4 A brilliant non-partisan study by the 
author of “The Foundations of the 
Modern Commonwealth.” $3.00. 

















. ERTAINLY this momentous work is the most successful effort that has ever been put 

forth to give a permanent, well-ordered form to the vast and intricate activity of the crea- 
With over eight hundred illustrations. 
‘Ancient Art;” Volume I], “Mediaeval Art;’ Volume 111,” “Renaissance Art’ and Volume IV, 


Volume I, 


Each $7.50 


THACKERAY 
AND HIS 
DAUGHTER 


Edited by Hester Thackeray Ritchie 


A delightful volume of hitherto 
unpublished diaries, letters and 
drawings. “A record which no 
one who would know Thackeray 
in the richness of his personality 
can afford to miss.”—New York 
Evening Post. $5.00 


THE MYSTERY 
OF RELIGION 


By Everett Dean Martin 


¢ This scientific analysis of relig- 
ion—its ceremonials and its inner 
meaning, will be of intense inter- 
est to all those who are not afraid 
to trust their minds outside of 
conventional grooves. $3.00 


AT A VENTURE 


By Charles A. Bennett 


Illustrated by 
Clarence Day, Jr. 


q“An essayist of penetrating and 
captivating wit and an artist of 
facile genius have made, between 
them, one of the most thoroughly 
satisfying of recent books.” —P/il- 
adelphia North American $2.50 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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THE Best Books ror GIFtTs 





Sard Harker 


A NEW NOVEL BY 


John Masefield 


With jacket in colors by Anton Otto Fisher. $2.50 


“Life has been poured into the pages of this book in 
beautiful prose in which Masefield has caught up the 
clash of human passion and the loveliness and fierce 
beauty of nature. He has told with simple felicity an 
exciting and adventurous story against the most pictur- 
esque setting. It is the dream romance told as a little 
epic.”—-N, Y, Times, 


Maria Chapdelaine 


by Louis Hemon 


A new edition with many full page and marginal eee by 
Wilfred Jones. 

A beautifully made edition cf a novel which has, i: a 
two years since its publication, takeneits place with the 
classics of literature. For those who know the story and 
have it in its simpler dress, this exquisitely printed and 
bound edition of it will be welcome, no less than to those, 
if there be such, who are not as yet acquainted with the 





The Beauty of 
the Purple 


A NEW NOVEL BY 


William Stearns Davis 


Author of “A Victor of Salamis” and “God Wills It” 


“The most signal achievement of its kind in the year 
1924. A book so sincerely written that one moves with 
it as though there were no printed pages between the 
reader’s eye and the action of the plot.”—Philadelphia 
North American. 


William Butler 
Yeats 


In six volumes. Four volumes now published. $2.50 each 


This is the first uniform and complete edition of the 
work of Mr. Yeats, Nobel prize winner in literature for 
1923. The titles now ready include the following, to be 
supplemented by two additional ones later on: 


Plays in Prose and Verse 
Plays and Controversies 





New Edition, bound in leather, Mlustrated with a —~ of mas- 
terpieces of art. Boxed, $3.50 
Perhaps the most famous authology in the English lan- 
guage is here issued, handsomely bound in leather, and 
with beautiful reproductions of famous paintings. A 
delightful gift, with which there is now bound in uniform 


style 


limpid prose of its hauntingly beautiful story. Later Poems Essays 
Companion Volumes 
The Golden Treasury of Songs The Golden Treasury of 
and Lyrics Modern Lyrics 
. Selected and Arranged 
iy Francis 1. Pulgrase by Laurence Binyon 


Cloth $2.00. Leather Binding $3.50 


Mr. Binyon carries on the work of the original Golden 
Treasury through the Victorian age and up to the pres- 
ent day, giving examples of the representative British 
poets of the past hundred years. 





The Best Books for Boys and Girls 


The Island of the Mighty 
by Padriac Colum 


Many pictures. Hero tales of ancient Britain. $2.25 


The Dream Coach 


Written and Pictures 


Anne and Dyllwyn Parrish 
Unusual fairy stories. $2.25 
Kak, the Copper Eskimo 
by Stefansson and Irwin 
Adventure with youngsters in the far north. $2.25 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 








Ask your dealer to show you these books. You will find him interested in helping you make the proper selection 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
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Popular Books on the Bible 
The Modern Use of the Bibie 
by Harry Emerson Fosdick 


Fosdick books are favorite Xmas gifts. The new 1925 
one is the one to use this year. $1.90 


The Little Children’s Bible 


Illustrated. 128 pages. Big print. § .90 


The Older Children’s Bible 


Illustrated. 288 pages. $1.50 


BOSTON DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 
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What Is An Elephant 


OLITICS, I have learned from literature, is not the 
only manufacturer of strange bedfellows. ile was 
hardly a politician who called for a lion to lie with a lamb, 
nd ladies have lain down with lap dogs long before Bar- 
num. Not the strangest of bedfellowships, either, is that 
of the players of the critical game with certain blind men 
nd of the game itself with an elephant, more or less white. 
his beast is celebrated in fable because of a high disputation 
the blind men once held on the theme, “What is an Ele- 
t?” each deriving his arguments from an accidental 
pawing of a pachyderman part. The disputation has gone 
down in legend as a light o’ logic, but there has been, as 
usual, no profit in example, also in so significant an exam- 
fple as this. Experience, it would seem, even when it brings 
Mdisillusion, never quite kills hope, and with regard to the 
ts and the sciences and the critical disciplines one is always 
fpoth disillusioned and hopeful. 
What criticism is in America, how it stands and what 
does are mystifications I have more than once sought 
mlightenment upon, from the works and wisdom of the 
Meereat arbitres elegantiae and censores morum of the land— 
from Mr. Irving Babbitt, and Mr. H. L. Mencken, from 
r. Stuart Sherman and Mr. J. E. Spingarn, from Mr. 
van Wyck Brooks and Mr. T. S. Eliot. When I saw 
Mepiat their several wisdoms, and those of two or three others, 
fad been collected in a book*, and that the book offered a 
elation of the function and status of criticism in the 
nited States, I said to myself “Aha! At last! Here at 
ast I shall rest from my searchings, here at last is resolu- 









* Criticism in America. It Function and Status. Es- 
s by J. E. Spingarn, G. E. Woodberry, W. C. Brow- 
ll, V. W. Brooks, I. Babbitt, H. L. Mencken, T. S. 
liot, S. P. Sherman and E. Boyd, with an Appendix of 
assages Illustrating the Growth of an American Tradition 
f Criticism. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company. 





?>—-A Fable for Critics 


tion for the perplexities of my mind. The most sage and 
authoritative of American critics are justifying the ways of 
their species to the man on the street. At last 1 shall know 
why one is to be believed and another to be beblahed. At 
last I shall know who shall be my light and my leader 
through the wilderness of books and things.’ Alas, once 
more was a fond hope felled hapless. The most unscruplous 
Ford salesman has nothing on the critics, talking about 
criticism, for the persuasiveness and skill with which they 
cry up their own critical goods and cry down the other 
fellows’. 

“Criticism’s creative,” apodictates Mr. Spingarn. “It’s 
an art. It’s expression. All art is expression. Don’t ex- 
press Willie. Express yourself about Willie, and you're a 
critic.” 

“I am,” retorts Mr. Babbitt, “but you're not. Expres- 
sion my all-standardizing eye! That joke had whiskers be- 
fore your grandfather’s grandfather was born. Worse than 
mid-Victorian. Eighteenth Century. Bah! Criticism is 
conscience. Criticism is standards. Criticism owns ‘the 
ethical and generalizing imagination.’ ” 

“Bunk!” cuts in Mr. Mencken. “Booboisie ideology! 
You and your schools and your standards. How do you get 
that way, you poor boobitt! I hold with Spingarn. I used 
to think that a critic ought to know something besides him- 
self. - But I’ve changed my mind. I hold with Spingarn. 
A critic doesn’t even have to know himself. He should be 
something of a superman. Criticism is certainly an art 
and the critic certainly must express himself. What else 
has he to express, anyhow?” 

“What defilement! How unAmerican!” exclaims Pro- 
fessor Sherman. “The critic must know the difference be- 
tween good and evil. He must be a voice of the national 
genius. He must share the moral idealism of American 
society. He must help it make the ten commandments 
work and Puritanism beautiful.” 
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“Never!” breaks out Mr. Brooks indignantly. “The ten 
commandments work art out of existence. Puritanism has 
been an ugly escape from the realities of American life, not 
their substance. It has rendered literature ‘mere’, and made 
of art an amusement or a soporific. We don’t know what 
America is, but we do know it isn’t Puritanism. America 
becomes. America is an experiment, the great American 
experiment. America is an object of faith. The job for 
criticism is to discover the faith.” 

“Now I’ve another idea,” Mr. Spingarn says, taking the 
last word. “To express himself a critic has to be a phil- 
osopher. He has to be well-informed and he has to have a 
deep sensibility.” 

Mr. Woodberry opines that historical criticism is an es- 
sential preliminary to expression, or zxsthetic criticism, in 
which you become one with the soul of the artist. Mr. 
Brownell thinks that a criticism should convey a correct 
judgment as well as a portrait of a work of art, while Mr. 
Eliot wants the critic to be very intelligent, to refrain from 
making judgments of worse and better, and simply to in- 
quire and elucidate. Doing this, he thinks, requires both 
sensibility and intellect. He calls criticism a development 
of sensibility, a critic’s statement in language of the struc- 
ture of his perceptions. And, yes—Mr. Boyd denounces 
Mr. Sherman as being a Ku Klux Kritic and wanting 
American literature to be Nordic, Protestant and blond. 

Then there is an appendix of “passages illustrating the 
growth of an American tradition of criticism.” All the 
gentlemen cited in about ten pages—Jefferson, Emerson, 
Poe, Thoreau, Margaret Fuller, Lowell, Moffat, Walt 
Whitman, Bascom, Timrod, Parkman, Burroughs, Henry 
James, Howells, Henry Adams, Queenslet, P. E. More, T. 
Roosevelt, J. Huneker, John Macy, Amy Lowell, James 
B. Cabell—seem to sustain the doctrine of Mr. Spingarn; 
but from what I know of them I feel sure that Mr. Sher- 
man can find citations from most if not all that will sustain 
the doctrine of Mr. Sherman. 

That, however, is another story. It is the case in 
hand that is bothersome. You can see why my head was in 
a whirl, reading the stuff. These master-critics go off like 
members of Congress before election, contradicting them- 
selves and one another. Each, as you read him, persuades 
and, on this thing or that, convinces. But their arguments 
spin you round like a'teetotum. At first you tell yourself 
that they can’t be all Congressmen or all right. Then you 
ask yourself “Why can’t they?” Then you recall how 
insistent each is on his own unique and exclusive rightness 
and the complete wrongness of the others. And each is a 
great man. Very reputable. Very respectable. With 
large respectable and reputable congregations of communi- 
cants that hang upon his words. . . 

It’s when your headache becomes almost unbearable that 
you remember the fable of the Blind Men and the Ele- 
phant. 

The fable of the Blind Men and the Elephant teaches 
how a whole, even a whole Elephant, may sometimes be 
quite other than any of its parts. That this teaching should 
apply also to criticism and to critics of criticism, need, the 
world being aggregated as it is, cause no shock even to the 
most pious communicant of any critic’s confession. Crit- 
icism is first and last a name for certain ways of men and 
women with the works of other men and women. The 
makers of the ways and the makers of the works are each 
of variegated origin, environment, sensibility, discipline and 
interests. Neither the artist nor the critic is a sudden 
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creation, vocalizing in a void; the critic certainty is not. He 
has a biography, and his biography is the indemiscible com- 
penetration of origin, sensibility, discipline and interest, re- 
sponding as it may to a manifold and changing environment 
of men, things, institutions and ideas. His character as 
critic consists of these responses. They are not primary, but 
eventual. They are last terms of the give and take that 
goes on continuously between him and the total contents of 
his experience. Among the items of this give and take are 
works of art. Whenever any person’s totality of responses 
are brought to a focus and drawn inte a pattern by a work 
of art, the potentiality of criticism has come awake in him. 
When he utters those responses in words, the awakened 
potentiality becomes operative, and he is a critic full- 
fledged. Discipline, practice, elaboration and refinement of 
his verbalized responses will then make him professional. 

What, however, the critic, whether professional or ama- 
teur, says about a. work of art or about the artist who 
made it is not alone determined by the character of his 
theme nor his own character. The effective determinants 
are in the pattern of his relationships to the world he lives 
in, and the place that the theme finds among the processes 
of experience which make up this pattern. In these, his 
ruling passions are the lines of force. His criticism, hence, 
will be an expression primarily of the fortunes of his ruling 
passions, conscious and unconscious, as those are prospered 
or defeated by the contact with his theme. It will reveal 
how the work of art or its author is modifying the critic's 
destiny. That is, it will be a moral judgment, a verdict re- 
garding better and worse. It cannot, in the nature of 
things, be anything else. 

To denounce criticism for moralizing, therefore—to talk 
about “zsthetic” as against “ethical” judgment—is an 
absurdity of the classifying habit of mind. In living ex- 
perience there are no such compartments. Thought invents 
them as methodological conveniences. Living means simply 
to prefer one standard or instrument or purpose to another— 
Mr. Sherman’s to Mr. Mencken’s or Mr. Spingarn’s to 
Mr. Babbitt’s. But a choice among standards is not a rejec- 
tion of standards. Rather is it a confirmation of their reality 
and an acknowledgment and demonstration of their variety 
and multiplicity. Their confrontation, conflict, dissolu- 
tion or integration are no less the nature and life of crit 
icism than of any other discipline of the mind or the body. 

How entirely and perfectly this is so stands out in the 
fact that critics of the school of Messrs. Spingarn and 
Mencken do write to be read, and to speak to be heard, 
Expression, an und fiir sich, is soliloquy. It intends no 
communication; it only registers an impact, like the meow 
of a cat whose tail has been stepped on. An expression, once 
made, is over and done with. Not so with the expressions 
of the critical expressionists. ‘They are addressed to an 
audience. They carry meanings which their authors intend 
their audiences to share. They are communications, and 
their function is not served unless they do effectively com- 
municate. The audiences—their powers, interests, needs, 
wishes, prejudices, fears and hopes—are automatically and 
ineluctably constituents of the conditions which make the 
expression what it is. They are conditions which the ex 
pression is designed to alter into greater harmony with th¢ 
ruling passions of the expressors. That is the latter’s hope 
and purpose, and these are served only in so far as the artist 
or critic is, in Mr. Babbitt’s admirable phrase, disciplined 
to reality, to the reality, the stubborn and resistent reality, 
particularly, the far from easily pliable reality, of the ruling 
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passions of the public to whom, willy-nilly, ail expressions 
are expressed. 

Now the expressions of the critic must be made under still 
another limitation, which does not apply to the artist. The 
artist addresses his audience directly with his own meanings. 
The being of these is inwardly-governed; their qualities 
are autonomous; they need not be—though, of course, they 
often are—referred to anything else, to be accepted or re- 
jected. They are not interpretations, not mediations. The 
critic’s works are almost always interpretations and media- 
tions. His communications are about something else, out 
there, which evokes them, and which they envisage and ap- 
praise to somebody else, out there, to whom he addresses 
them. If, in fact, the only meaning that he can convey to 
that somebody is himself, then Mr. Somebody has been 
sorely deceived. For Mr. Somebody does not heed the 
critic because he is interested in the critic. Mr. Somebody 
heeds the critic because he is interested in that which the 
critic is talking about. In the turmoil and welter of books 
and pictures and dreams whose number, variety and quality 
have been so overwhelmingly increased with the extension 
of industry through our civilization, Mr. Somebody no 
longer has the leisure, nor feels the competence to seek the 
more excellent for himself. He will not adventure like 
Childe Roland. He looks to guidance. He looks to expert 
guidance. The critic, whatever his class or status, and 
whatever his conceit may be of his own function, whether 
priestly or Ciceronic, or Napoleonic, supplies this guidance. 
His craft is to be Taster of the Arts to the Public. The act 
of guidance may be elaborated with all sorts of flourishes 
and ornamentation. It may be called “creation” —and why 
should it not?—“expression” or anything else you like, but 
it is the foundation for whatever this else is. A com- 
municative expression, it advises the public about an artist 
or a work of art. If, in creating the presumption that it is 
doing so, the critic makes it communicate only himself, sim- 
ulating the artist or work of art, what is the critic? But 
the practice of the very expressionists who imply that the 
critic is just that, is far more realistic than their profes- 
sions ... 

I have become a purple cow 
I never meant to be one; 

Until I found out, anyhow, 
I had to be to see one. 


In this event the critic has entirely nullified himself. 
There is nobody mediating between the work of art and the 
audience. Its members can each on his own account 
become a purple cow. Assume, on the other hand, that it 
is the purple cow that is assimilated by the critic instead of 
the critic by the cow, then there is nothing left for the 
critic to mediate to the audience hanging upon his word for 
illumination and judgment regarding this same Juno: 


I have consumed the purple cow, 
Haunch, paunch and jowl I ate her. 
I had to, since no other how 
Can critic be creator. 


In sum, even if the expressionist utterance purposes only 
to convert the public to expressionism and to stretch all the 
works of man on a Pro-Croceian bed, there is more to the 
critic’s activity than just expression. A function is added, 
above and beyond expression, and it is precisely in this 
added function that criticism consists. 

_For the fundamental dogma of the Moses of the expres- 
Sionist sect, that all expression is art and that all art is 
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expression, is either an empty paradox reached by dialectic 
or an altogether obvious, ancient and trivial truism. As the 
latter, no quarrel is possible with it; as the former it is not 
worth a quarrel. In either event, the recent much ado 
about it is much ado about nothing. This world of ours 
of time and change and chance yields no event for us to 
experience and none for us to conceive except as arising 
out of another going before and merging into another com- 
ing after. What, then, can anything be, save an expression 
of something else, an effect pointing to a cause behind it? 
Not only art, everything, is expression. Everything; in- 
cluding the criticisms of Messrs. Sherman, Babbitt, Brooks 
and Brownell. In this world of chance and change and 
time, where new things are constantly coming to be out of 
old things, everything is creative; the criticism of the 
moralists no less than the criticism of the expressionists. 

But—creation and expression are the merest beginnings 
of the story. The history and significance of any work 
of man are eventual, not constitutive. They accrue to it 
after it has been expressed or created, and there is nothing 
predestined or inevitable in the accretion. Chance and for- 
tune play no mean roles in it; its maker’s purpose or its 
critic’s good intentions are no more than starting points in 
its career, whose changes may alter its direction and trans- 
form its nature beyond all recognition by the first intention 
that made it or the first insight that envisaged it. For it 
happens into a world with which its fitness is not a forgone 
conclusion, but a hazardous achievement. It becomes one 
more item in a fluxful crush of competing groups, institu- 
tions, and individuals whose alignments, shifting ever into 
new patterns, make up all the life that society possesses ; and 
among them it must establish its place, and with them 
struggle to maintain this place. Those which it fits will 
initiate it into their community; those it clashes against will 
reject it. Its function and status will arise out of these dual 
activities of initiation and rejection. Such beauty or ugli- 
ness as is attributed to it will accrue from these relation- 
ships; so also such goodness or truth or their opposites. 
These relationships, it cannot be too often repeated, are 
not intrinsic but adventitious. They are uses, modifications 
of fortune and status. And intrinsically, nothing has a 
use; everything simply becomes. Uses are eventual, special 
and propitious relationships betwen different things, and 
beauty supervenes on them as their integration upon a sys- 
tem of interests. Criticism is what occurs at the critical 
point in an event’s history where initiation, rejection or 
integration takes place. 

The standards and methods of the critics are as wide and 
as varied as the groups whose organs of expression they 
willy-nilly are. The cross-fire of their disputation is but 
one of the battle-noises of the classes and sects into which 
mankind are patterned, the one which is dialectically pro- 
jected as an “zsthetic philosophy,” or a theory of life. 
Only a vicious abstractionism, an zsthetic and moral im- 
perialism will demand to reduce their multitude and variety 
to one only method and one only form. Only a reforming 
zeal, a dogmatism as arbitrary and puritanical on its own 
behalf as traditional Puritanism is on its, will require to 
legislate what interests shall rule a critic, what vision he 
shall follow or what method he shall apply. Mr. Van 
Wyck Brooks is of the Genro of the Younger Generation; 
but he is a critic with as reformist an ardor as Mr. Stuart 
Sherman. Mr. Joel Spingarn is the chief, and happily per- 
haps, the only major, prophet in America of the revamped 
and italianate neo-Hegelisms of the dialectician Croce; but 
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is he therefore less eager a missionary than that puritanical 
mossback from the academic Main Street, Mr. Irving Bab- 
bitt?, As for Mr. Mencken; is there anybody but Mr. 
Sumner who can match his drive and forthrightness as a 
preacher and reformer? It is in the direction of their re- 
torms that they are opposed ; not in the urge to reform. 
Criticism, seen truly and seen whole, appears as a labile 
and indefinite enterprise engaging all kinds and varieties of 
men, and developing, under the organizing pressure of the 
various social forces of which it is an expression and to 
which it is a response, into a definite institutional organ of 
industrial culture. The men engaged in it have their loose 
hierarchies, from the sophomore making his start on a daily 
paper to the colyumnist seeing his finish there; and from 
the colyumnist to the high churchmen and metaphysicians of 
the craft, the Menckens, the Babbitts, the Brooks et al. 
Each bears his part in an enterprise that is not an essence 
which can be deduced from general principles, but a pat- 
terned aggregation of so many similar activities of as many 
different individuals ; activities going on in a world in which 
business, science, politics, fashion, disease, war, religion and 
what not else ineluctably interpenetrate with the arts and 
letters. They cannot, without artificiality and violence, be 
separated out in such a way that a residue called art may 
in fact be left. Unfortunately for those desiring or assert- 
ing such a separation, it happens that the arts, and therefore 
criticism, are significant precisely in the degree in which 
they are conversant with exactly those to-be-rejected mat- 
ters. Criticism is like politics and critics are like politicians, 
with their regularities, insurgencies, hypocrisies, platforms, 
sincerities and philosophies; with their practice of claiming 
exclusive integrity to the pretensions of their own party and 
compromising as practical men with the integrities of what- 
ever others are powerful enough to force recognition. 
There is no mystery about politics, however, and no sacer- 
dotalism aboyt the politician. We automatically discount 
the claims of parties and partisans to be the sole bearers of 
political salvation. But for obvious reasons, critics carry a 
priestly aurea about themselves; criticism is distended with a 
large sizing of mystification and hokum in the shape of 
“wsthetic philosophy” and the like; its position of authority 
naturally makes it pontifical. The arts and their criticism 
are all too often suffused therefore with that familiar dim 
religious light on which authority most thrives. "Nuff sed. 

And where, finally, in all this ratiocination, does America 
come in? America, alas, does not come in, except ac- 
cidentally, and by way of illustration. It is true that Mr. 
Van Wyck Brooks and Mr. Stuart Sherman and Mr. 
Ernest Boyd devote essays to the land, and the other mem- 
bers of the galaxy take pains to declare its deficiencies in the 
line of criticism. But that is all by the way. There is no 
real specification of the status and function of criticism in 
America. The argument is a confrontation of opposed phil- 
osophies of art criticism whose range is, of course, uni- 
versal and whose validity is independent of time, place and 
circumstance. We are permitted to infer the implications 
for America of these universals. 

This, in my view, is most unfortunate. The events of 
criticism are unhappily no more amenable to universals than 
any other social occurrences. They cannot be deduced from 
general rules, even though they are general rules them- 
selves. To exhibit the function and status of criticism in the 
United States would require the exhibition and analysis of 
the specific sequence of the critical literature of the country 
from the first, with its processes and permutations in the 
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complex of the national life of which they are an active 
and activated part, and of whose tradition they are, with 
its other dynamic units, co-makers. Perhaps one generaliza- 
tion would emerge from such a study, perhaps many. But 
only such a study, empirical, particularistic, genetic and in- 
ductive, could envisage the status and function of criticism 
in the America as fact. What Mr. Spingarn and his moral- 
izing fellow-reformers set up is legislation for description 
and prescription for analysis. 


H. M. Kaien. | 
A Note on Ulysses | 
NE of the most curious indirect effects of the ap- ; 
pearance of Ulysses was to show that in literature ‘ 
our age was far more opulent and revolutionary than one ‘ 
had thought. It not only threw open a new kingdom of f 
life in doing so; it gave a key to a body of literature al- d 
ready in existence which prophesied in dim terms the advent tl 
of that kingdom. It breathed meaning into works which a 
were to most people without significance and yet interesting, li 
they did not know why. It gave a richer content to the or 
poetry of writers like Miss Edith Sitwell, whose genius ot 
people acknowledged wiule it puzzled them, and to that ta 
of Mr. T. S. Eliot, who seemed to be penetrating more pn 
deeply into pedantic and barren places of the mind and did hi 
this by revealing encyclopedically the uncharted province th 
on which they had been working; but chiefly it provided in ce: 
itself a central work in whose shadow the lesser achieve- an 
ments of the age shone for the first time with their full sci 
lustre. It put Mr. Sherwood Anderson, Miss Dorothy sci 
Richardson, Mr. Robert Graves, Mrs. Virginia Woolf, and ou: 
half-a-dozen other writers in their places, and it gave them M. 
a rank higher than as solitary, unrelated peaks they would anc 
have had, making possible for the first time a real criticism the 
of their work; for Ulysses was the earliest assertion in art eva 
of the value by which they were to be appraised. It gave wh 
a new prominence to Mr. D. H. Lawrence, whom most upt 
people had regarded as the alternative to Mr. Joyce: he tior 
re-appeared, in spite of Ulysses, and because of it, a great E 
writer, less than his rival, but somehow by the individuality the 
of his expression evading comparison. And the more formal size 
but exquisite talents of the time—Mr. Lytton Strachey, Mr. 
Mr. David Garnett,—sparkled more convincingly now that the 
we could regard them as ornaments rather than luminaries. who 
One great writer and an abundance of brilliant but second- clea: 
ary talents is enough to make what is called in literature a is cc 
great period, and by virtue of these the literature of the effec 
English speaking peoples is more opulent at present than have 
it has been for fifty years. The generation of Mr. Shaw, plain 
Mr. Wells, Mr. Conrad and Mr. Bennett could show no and | 
book like Ulysses, no figure like Mr. Lawrence; it had we r 
nothing of the first rank. Our age possesses a work of the over 
first rank and, what is almost as important, a number of hills, 
works of the second and third. with 
Ulysses showed the direction in which literature for ten less 
years had been moving; it showed also the direction, or J Primi 
rather some of the directions, in which, perhaps for ten J Patior 
times ten, it will move. Into it various currents, Irish, cos J Whict 
mopolitan, personal, came together, and out of it they issued J Well | 
again clarified and transformed. Analysing Ulysses one J ‘ses 
could have drawn a chart of the future of literature, show- rong: 
or ti 


ing not only what would be attempted, but also what with 
good luck would be achieved; or rather one could havt 
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done so if among the various streams collected together in 
Ulysses there had not been one, and the most potent, which, 


h mingling with the others, changed them, contributed to 
ol them something occult. This was Mr. Joyce’s genius, over 
at which nobody but himself had control. For the rest he 
ol not only hammered out a new grammar of literary art in 
m Ulysses; he discovered a new field of esthetic experience 
- (a field on which others had labored without knowing 
™ what it was); and to describe it he-invented a magic of 
speech unessayed for centuries, and never before essayed so 
consciously. It was because he went back so far to the 
fundamentals of art that his book had its enigmatic, primal 
atmosphere, and seemed, in spite of its modernity, hoary 
with years. One did not know whether to be astonished 
most by Mr. Joyce’s systematic method or his discoveries, by 
ap- his discoveries or his inventions. As a conscious practician 
ire of art he was not only accomplished, he was masterly; as 
ne a discoverer of hidden riches he was as mighty in his own 
of field as Dostoyevsky was in his; in his evocation of the hid- 
al- den magic of words he stood by himself. He renewed both 
ent the subject-matter of literature and the speech in which 
ich artists would for some time express it. He found the 
ng, language for which Mr. George Moore made an unsuc- 
the cessful voyage to Dublin, but which was there, and in 
ius other parts of the world, all the time. He evoked in cer- 
hat tain collocations of words a malignant necromancy such as 
jore poets have found in certain landscapes, calling out their 
did hidden evil. That his magic was always black magic was 
ince the chief sign of his limitation as an artist. He was con- 
1 in cerned with the roots of life and not with its flowering; 
eve- and where life has not yet blossomed, where the uncon- 
full scious has not yet freed and attenuated itself in the con- 
othy scious, as for example in the lives of primitive peoples, in 
and our dreams, in our blind desires, all magic is black magic. 
hem Mr. Joyce went over the conscious life of men like a plough 
ould and showed the richness of the soil; and Ulysses gives us 
cism the sense of black magic which ploughed fields sometimes 
| art evoke. This feeling is probably a racial memory of times 
gave which saw the birth of magic, when the blackness of the 
most upturned earth was an image to men of blasphemous viola- 
: he tion and of inexplicable increase. 
rreat But everything in Ulysses has this mythical quality, and 
ality the humor is, like that of primitive peoples, the humor of 
rmal size.» Whatever validity there may be philosophically in 
chey, Mr. Joyce’s symbolical construction, in which each part of 
that the book represents an organ of the human body, and the 
aries. whole the human form divine, its humorous virtues are so 
cond- clear that they leap out and strike the eye. Mr. Bloom 
ure & is conceived on such an extravagant scale that he gives the 
f the effect of one of those Brobdignagians who to Gulliver must 
than have had the appearance of a landscape with spreading 
shaw, plains, rising peaks, thick woods and flowing streams. Now 
yw no and then a single feature springs into grotesque prominence ; 
t had we regard a nose as big as the side of a mountain, we climb 
of the over it, survey it, measure it; we see cheeks swelling like 
yer of hills, eyes gleaming like lakes, the mouth a vast red crevice 
with a horrible potency for opening and becoming a bottom- 
or ten J less gulf. To regard things in this way was a secret of 
yn, of J Primitive humor, and it found expression in the preoccu- 
yr ten §% Pation of early man with giants and with the vast creatures 
h, cos J Which we call dragons; for these had an aspect comical as 
issued well as dreadful. It is the method which Mr. Joyce prac- 
-s one #@ ties on Leopold Bloom, going back here, also, to the 
show- J Sources of zsthetic emotion. In Ulysses he has sounded, 
t with [& for the first time since Rabelais, all the stops of humor; 
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and Mr. Bloom is one of the greatest comic figures in liter- 
ature, as great as Falstaff. He is humorous not only in the 
tricks of his temperament and his mind, but like Falstaff 
in those of his body; and it is an artistic heresy to hold that 
the body is unworthy the regard of the comic spirit, and 
that Falstaff’s belly had any less right to wsthetic expression 
than the lids of Juno’s eyes. As a comic figure Mr. Bloom 
is so completely, so magnificently shown, that in regard- 
ing him we seem to be watching at its play the mystical 
humor of the processes of life. Mr. Joyce has pursued com- 
edy down to its source, penetrating to the cells, to the 
dust out of which man rises. Through its minuteness his 
humor attains the cosmical, and gives one the feeling that 
not only men could feel warmed by it, but all the forms of 
that nature in which copulation and reproduction are so 
omnipotent. It is a humor entirely of the earth, as perhaps 
all humor is. 

It is a humor, too, in which extravagance is reinstated 
after being banished for a long time as childish and con- 
trary to mature taste. In primitive humor there is always 
something outrageous, and the humorist not only discloses 
the foibles and indecencies of his audience but flaunts his 
own, piling them up in a mountain and squatting upon it. 
This humor was an intellectual parody of the saturnalia, a 
little more wild in its imaginary excesses than the original. 
It was a great emotional and intellectual release, and it 
carried with it a total abnegation of dignity. Later came 
the comic artist who in making his audience laugh re- 
tained a sober countenance, admitting no fellowship with 
the frailties and lusts which in describing he satirised or 
excused. This has been the fashion of the last three cen- 
turies, a polite fashion in which the original flavor of humor 
was refined away. Comedy in this style amused men and 
made them resigned to their lot, thus fulfilling both a 
social and an ethical purpose; but it no longer gave them 
release. It was something different from humor in its first 
rude state, its means restraint and economy where originally 
they had been extravagance and grotesque abundance. Dis- 
regarding the fashion of centuries Mr. Joyce has recaptured 
the boundlessness of primitive humor and has set laughter 
back on its roots. He has not been ashamed to play the 
clown, to resurrect the mock-heroic, which everybody 
thought was safely buried, and to practise parody, which 
nobody considered a form worth the notice of an artist of 
serious purpose. And to all these he has given new signi- 
ficance, proving their possibilities, carrying them by that 
sheer courage which is intuition to a plane where they reach 
cosmic absurdity. The part of Ulysses where the thoughts 
of Gerty MacDowell are presented in the manner of a 
penny novelette is not only parody; it is a unique and 
poignant form of expression, a doubly indirect, a multiple 
utterance, in which almost everything is left to be implied 
and the triteness of the words conceals half-a-dozen mean- 
ings, some of them of an ethereal beauty. In handling 
subject-matter so trivial and so hackneyed as this Mr. Joyce 
shows most clearly the originality of his mind and the in- 
cisiveness of his art. His parodies of the daily newspapers 
do not merely amuse; they evoke a gigantic image of the 
fatuity of the mind. Things which we accept with an in- 
eradicable laziness as modes he portrays as aspects of a 
profound folly, a still more profound stupidity; and, rec- 
ognizing that it is not the press but the human intellect that 
he is parodying, we are not merely diverted, we are amazed. 
He uses parody as a means of anatomising the mind, show- 
ing that it, too, has its absurdities, its gigantic humors, as 
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unavoidable, in spite of its dignity, as those of the body; and 
by an extravagance calculated in its seeming excess he 
reaches the essential in a new way. And he has discovered 
anew the mystical power of extravagance in itself, scarcely 
recognized by anyone since Rabelais; and in the pub scene 
he has carried it to the length where nonsense has a meaning. 

But as if in doing all these things he had not done 
enough he has described clearly for the first time the realm 
only half-glimpsed by writers such as Mr. D. H. Law- 
rence, Mr. Sherwood Anderson and Miss Dorothy Richard- 
son. He has revealed the swarming world of sub-conscious 
and half-conscious thoughts which constitute three-fourths 
of our life, and he has shown that it has a magical and 
excessive beauty. In hardly any other work of modern 
times is there such an overpowering sense of the inexhaust- 
ibility of human life, a sense of richness which may well be 
too strong for the literati. Whether he has succeeded in 
articulating completely a new world in a new language one 
cannot yet say; one feels that here and there he has won 
only an approximate success; but that he has achieved so 
much is astonishing. He has made at least a rough anatomy 
of the dark god whom Mr. Lawrence sees only in glimpses 
and mentions only in hints; and if the outline is cloudy it is 
chiefly because the lineaments are huge. In Ulysses the 
total. articulation of the sub-conscious body of man is ob- 
scured by the separate features, but by study if not by intui- 
tion they can be put together. The separate merits of the 
book we can apprehend immediately as we apprehend any- 
thing that in art is beautiful, but to appreciate its total 
beauty we have to draw upon reflection. 

This fault Ulysses has; it has another which is more seri- 
ous. For such a huge and multifarious work it is too con- 
tinuously on one key. Rabelais, whom Mr. Joyce recalls 
constantly, wrote encyclopedically and minutely of the 
physical part of man, but he wrote also of man’s spiritual 
part, giving it, too, its due tribute; and this is what makes 
Rabelais so humanly satisfying. Mr. Joyce is encyclo- 
peedic; he is learnedly minute; his book is, what Rabelais’s 
works were not, firmly and severely constructed ; but he is 
not satisfying for us, simply because one part of life he 
almost completely ignores; and by its lack of relief Ulysses 
sometimes oppresses us: the complementary part of our 
nature is interdicted expression. Mr. Joyce’s masterpiece 
has neither the breadth nor the sanity of supreme comic art; 
its richness is not quite that of nature: the atmosphere is 
overheated, and the horizon is too aarrow for the objects 
which are crowded into it. In Ulysses life presses in too 
closely upon us on every side, too closely for us to see it 
clearly. That is as much as to say that Mr. Joyce has not 
won a complete artistic triumph over his subject-matter. 

But this attempt is great, and his measure of success, 
considering the magnitude of the task, astonishing. No 
imaginative work of our time has in it so much of the occult 
and original quality of genius. In Ulysses the author has 
brought literary art back to its sources, and he has remained 
at them, drawing continuously from the fountainhead. The 
book has the quality which the Germans call ursprunglich; 
it is not a new mode of art, but rather a fundamental as- 
sertion of it. Consequently no work of our time has so 
completely the atmosphere and the authority of a scripture. 
It is the full utterance, enigmatic but not to be ignored, of 
one man. And like all scriptures it contains within it a 
principle of differentiation ; many streams lead out from it, 
and it may well become the central point of a literature. 
The danger is not that it will remain unrecognized, but 
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that in time it will overshadow every other potentiality of 
our age. Yet, though it may fetter the talents of a few 
artists, to the many it will give a clear road and their 
opportunity. On every side it is a beginning, and a begin- 
ning is what our generation has chiefly desired. 

Epwin Mur. fF 


Barrett Wendell | 


Barrett Wendell and his Letters, by M. A. De W. 
Howe, Boston: Atlantic Monthly Press. $4.50. 


OW unimportant a man’s ideology may be in the 

sum total of his character was never more clearl; 
demonstrated than by Professor Barrett Wendell. His 
opinions so vigorously insisted upon in conversation and 
personal letters, obtruding themselves too often in sober 
passages of his writings, were largely whimsical, whose 
very perversity endeared Wendell to the discerning. It is 
unfortunate that the record of his life prepared from his 
correspondence by M. A. De W. Howe, should seem to 
stress just those pet ideas of class, those political and social 7 
beliefs which meant least, not to himself but to those who F id 
recognized the man beneath the arabesque of temperamental | 
opinion in which he delighted to drape himself in endless 


improvisation, 

That Wendell admired President McKinley (“He was 
the most efficient and the most representative president o/ by 
my time’), distrusted Rosevelt (“All people of the better BR lov 
sort are against him, as revolutionary and tremendous|) of 


threatening to security of- property’), venerated Senator [son 
Lodge (“To my mind the most admirable public man in J yo 
our national Senate,” i915, “If we had a few more of Bn 
such quality in control of our national affairs, our history i Wo 
just now would not be such a pitiful blank”), idolized RR sav 
Queen Victoria (“The chief earthly embodiment of what J %0t 
is sweetest and best and most trustworthy in human nature. inh 
Her presence in this world made all the world more safe, B !f « 
more justifiable in the eyes of the eternities, etc.”) is not incl 
significant. These and many similar expressions of prefer- i Mor 
ences and prejudices, such as his conviction that in ex i Man 
changing an Eliot for a Lowell Harvard University would J ing 
be the gainer, are merely the expected reactions of a mind J) Eng 


stiffened by a certain class point of view. In general Wendell J the 
was (theoretically at least) acutely conscious of class: in « i ™an 
world of many changes which seemed incomprehensible and [form 
distressing he took refuge in a largely imaginary past. “The re 
the v 


thing is to feel, so far as one can, what one’s forbears hav¢ BR 
felt.” And, “I feel that we Yankees are as much thing i '™me 
of the past as any race can be. America has swept from out ip te: 
grasp. The future is beyond us. And we have not the Barr 
great background of European tradition to console our —S°ems 


selves with ... At this moment, very often, I feel a cer fag 0 
tain regret that I had not the fortune to be born fifty yea’ - id 
0 pra 


earlier. Then I could eagerly have joined in the expression ° 
of faith in the future which made New England literaturt Bi’ exp 
promise something. Now I find my temper doubtful, reac Th 
tionary.” But one doubts if any contemporary world woull [ture ji; 
have seemed promising to Barrett Wendell, for his was tt [Mess to 
romantic temperament that can idealise freely only wh#t Mame j 
is out of immediate sight. By association he belonged " fithe Ge 
that wistful band of New Englanders, who were fore’ Hiteachin 
looking backward to Europe for support and consolatio" Mietters, 
but unlike his friend Henry James he resolved to remain " Miiteraty 
the United States and see life out to the bitter end where ' [ithe spi 
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was born. Inevitably he took refuge in the only part of his 
few environment that did not hurt—his own New England and 
their its past. 
-gin- Of his father he wrote, “He came of the oldest gentry 
of America. From the emigration about 1640, his ancestors 
R. had always married into families who foolishly or not held 
themselves bound by their blood to maintain the traditions 
of a gentle past.” More and more Wendell made a cult 
of this “gentle past,” of its remnants among “the better 
sort” about Boston, of the “gentleman.” Even in Paris 


W. when feted as the sympathetic interpreter of the United 
States to France he wrote, “Imperial democracy is a tre- 

th mendous fact. I think I believe in it here more confidently 
Aes than amid the actual impressions of it at home.” Once 


His more at home he wrote, “We are living in an age of less 

sal liberty and less; every extension of the suffrage makes the 
ores individual less free . . . It was evil that many were once 
slaves of the few, if you will. It is worse evil that all 


i : should be the slaves of majorities—whatever their whims.”’ 
=» hs Doubtless today it would be the “tyrannous minorities” 
m to Me tat Wendell would fear and denounce! The effort to save 
social am te world for democracy necessarily raised qualms: of Pres- 
who [ey ident Wilson he wrote “Certainly there is hardly a man 
Seated } in the country in whom I could feel much less personal 
7. confidence,” which was the common opinion of Back Bay 
dinner tables, 
2 was That the above was not the man who will be remembered 


-nt of (a by students and colleagues and friends as a singularly 
better [ue lovable and unusual personality is obvious. Other aspects 
Jously [ee of Wendell occasionally flash even from the mass of per- 
-nator Ee sonal correspondence—the histrionic Wendell (like his 
1an in jee Younger brother) acting in his own Elizabethan Raleigh 
sre of fee in Guiana, the adventurer and possible soldier (he surely 
istory fee Would have “emigrated” in 1640, if his ancestor had not 
olized saved him the bother!) delighting in struggle and clash, if 
what [ge 20t in strife—careers that he might well have flourished 
ature. {ge in had it not been for the accident of his revered “tradition.” 
e safe, ge lf a decorous account of his life might not be expected to 
is not {gy include these latent possibilities of the character, at least 
prefer Jp More could have been made of the teacher and the crafts- 
in ex [gman that Wendell was preeminently. Through his teach- 
would I ing of the art of writing, both in class and in his unique 
» mind fe English Composition, he has had a greater influence upon 
Tendell [the craftmanship of the writer than any other American 
man of letters. Whatever may be said of his rhetorical 
formulas he spread extraordinarily by his own teaching and 
that of his many pupils the idea that in order to write well 
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rs have fe the writer must be consciously trained and take pains. The 
things JM'™mense effort put forth in American schools and colleges 
om out jgeto teach the art of writing is more directly attributable to 


Barrett Wendell than to any other. If in his old age he 
ems to have lost faith in the method, this was but the 
fag of thirty and more years in the class room and office: 


not the 
le our 


a cer 

ihe e ideal stands. It was an ideal of unremitting industry, 
oression of practice and pains. And a vivid realisation that the least 
eraturt [eet expression may yet be creation. 

il, reac The reverse effort of interpreting the creation of litera- 
| would fMture in terms of humanity, as it was begotten, owes hardly 
was the [less to the example and the practice of Barrett Wendell. He 
ly what {came into teaching at Harvard at a time when the lure of 
nged © fithe German doctorate threatened to submerge altogether the 
forevt' Hteaching of belles lettres in the very sanctuary of American 
solation fMetters, and almost alone he proclaimed and testified that in 
main !9 M@@iterature as in life the spirit is more than the word, because 
vhere ht ithe spirit is first. He accomplished this in a personal man- 
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ner, swaggeringly, passionately, often belittling his own 
very real acquisitions in scholarship. ‘Thus he created at 
Harvard one of those traditional personalities that the 
transformation of the American university into a laboratory 
of technology is fast making impossible. He was one of 
a few very real academic “characters” of the last genera- 
tion, with a rich flavor, personal and eccentric, that youth 
delights in, loves and remembers . . . Of these more pro- 
fessional aspects of Barrett Wendell, too much abridged in 
the present record of him in favor of trivial exchanges and 
amiable social relationships, two passages may be cited, one 
written at the opening of his career as teacher, in 1887, and 
the other at its close: 

Over-refinement is the curse of the century—in 
virtue as in vice, Virility—the broad human courage 
that takes the world and the tasks of life as they are 
given to us, that knows temptations and pleasures and 
duties, that fights and struggles and wins and fails is 
more to seek than it used to be... There is no 
calling so mean that it cannot be followed with a firm 
purpose to follow it well. And one condition of sanely 
vigorous life is that there shall not be too much pre- 
liminary thinking.” 


To Prof. E. K. Rand in 1920: 


Now nobody knows better than I that I am no 
scholar, and therefore no consequence to learning. Yet 
one thing I did in my teaching seems to me right. I 
tried to make pupils read things, and not weight their 
unsteady heads with things that had been written about 
things—historic, linguistic, whatever else. My task 
as a Harvard teacher was to give glimpses of literature 
to men who generally would not be concerned with it 
in practical life. That I never forgot. Any scholar 
can help to make scholars; but lots fail in the process 
to humanise. My real duty, as I saw it, was not 
scholarly but humane. 

It was this vivid, persistent sense of humanity in litera- 
ture as in life that made Barrett Wendell the figure he 
was. 

Rosert Herrick. 


A People’s Houses 


Sticks and Stones, A Study of American Architecture 
and Civilization, by Lewis Mumford. New York: Boni 
and Liveright. $2.50. 


URING its picturesque career from the stern and 

rock-bound coast of the Pilgrim settlements to the 
steel-bound sky line of New York, the American people 
has dwelt in a great variety of houses. The houses, indeed, 
have been no less picturesque than the career. Whether 
each new mansion has been nobler than the last is, perhaps, 
open to question. No doubt each has been bigger and in a 
sense grander. Furthermore, ground rents, the unfailing 
indices of a certain sort of progress, have steadily appre- 
ciated. Mother earth is dearer if not more benign on Man- 
hattan Island than she has ever deigned to be elsewhere. 
Accordingly, the landscape, the side yard of the American 
people, has altered no less than the dwellings that occupy it. 
The consequence is that these outward changes which the 
American establishment has successively undergone afford 
a record of our life history wherein the thoughtful observer 
will be able to read the secrets of our heart. 
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In its earliest phases the civilization that was established 
upon these shores was distinctly medieval. The New Eng- 
land farming village, with its common pasturage which sur- 
vives only in the designation of a city park as Boston “Com- 
mon” or in the rows of decorative elms which mark the 
analogus “Common” of a historic town, was really a 
manorial community without the manor house. Its irregu- 
lar and twisting streets were not accidental cow paths. 
That jibe at the oldest sections of the oldest cities arises 
only from ignorance of the niceties of the village economy. 
The streets were laid out deliberately with a careful eye 
to the purposes they would serve and the terrain they would 
traverse. Each individual house, indeed, was located so as 
to combine the maximum convenience of access to the out- 
lying farm land with the maximum protection from pre- 
vailing winds. The dwellings themselves were simple as 
houses must be which are the direct creations of master- 
builders working without plans, and compact as the com- 
fort of the occupants required in an inclement climate when 
central heating was not even a dream of the future. Of 
decoration there was very little either in the houses or in 
the lives conducted within their doors. Yet the purity of 
their design has not been equalled since. In harmony not 
only of line and mass but of material, use, and habit, in the 
brooding sense of deep stability, the primitive village of the 
seaboard colonies surpassed anything that has followed it. 

Indeed, what has followed has been the mongrel civiliza- 
tion of an era of transition. Mr. Lewis Mumford brings 
to the study of our architectural record just such special 
skill and contemplative intelligence as are necessary for its 
interpretation. Architecture, to him, is not a matter of 
blue prints and elevations, nor even of the handful of showy 
buildings disposed about the public square like gift china 
upon a plate rail. It is the total expression in building of a 
civilization. In describing its houses he describes the peo- 
ple. If his analysis is sound, the degeneration of American 
architecture has been brought about by three principal 
forces: cities, machinery and eclectic sophistication. All 
three were perhaps inevitable. Certainly the medieval 
civilization which gave form and order to the earliest Amer- 
ican life was already crumbling when its transplantation to 
the new world occurred; otherwise the transplantation 
would not have occurred. Moreover, the first break in the 
isolated security of American village life was bound to come 
about through the accumulation of riches and the inevitable 
appetite of the well-to-do for the newer amenities of Eu- 
rope. It makes little difference in the end that the classical 
style imported during the eighteenth century produced ex- 
cellent and harmonious buildings; that the southern classic- 
colonial villa accorded well with the conditions of life of 
the land-owning, slave-holding planter who was, indeed, not 
a very different fellow from the Roman plantation owner 
who built the architype of the southern manor house. The 
classic mode was nevertheless superimposed. It was at odds 
with the modern requirements of light and air. It was in- 
capable of general development. And it was accordingly 
corrupted with other styles of decoration, also imported, 
through which American building became increasingly un- 
veracious, mixed, ephemeral, sometimes even exotic. 

Veracity, indeed, was no longer possible. The town was 
rapidly becoming a great city, while the house itself was 
undergoing a still more extraordinary metamorphosis from 
a building into a machine. The conditions of urban life 
combined to crowd the dwellings even of the princes of 
American commerce into solid rows of city tenements dis- 
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tinguished, architecturally, only by their brown-stone fronts, 
or, as Mr. Mumford calls it, their “imperial facade.” 
Meantime, the introduction of increasingly elaborate plumb- 
ing and heating arrangements and the later development of 
structural steel construction as the prevailing mode in all 
buildings of any size have served to make the new mechani- 
cal interior and the old architectural exterior quite irrele- 
vant to one another. “A modern building is an establish- 
ment devoted to the manufacture of light, the circulation of 
air, the maintenance of a uniform temperature, and the 
vertical transportation of its occupants.” ‘The modern cre- 
ation of structural steel is not a building at all in the estab- 
lished sense of the word. It is not built from the ground 
up. The steel frame is rivetted together like a piece of 
engineering and the exterior surface is hung upon it, liter- 
ally a dressing of brick or stone. The product of this tech- 
nology is the “draped cube.” The architect has been 
crowded out by the engineer. 

A man who had found a god worthy his worship in the 
infinite precision of machinery might face this outcome wit!) 
equanimity. Very well, then, he would say, let’s see what 
the engineer can do. But Mr. Mumford dislikes machin- 
ery acutely. Therefore, though he concedes the superiority 
of the Brooklyn Bridge to any edifice of the machine age 
he inclines to sigh for a return to proper building. The 
suggestion of a building-machine in which even the externa! 

ressing had been finally assimilated to the structural tech- 
nique would not move him to enthusiasm, any more than a 
scheme for resolving the chaotic monotony of the rows of 
city houses by the application of a single architectural 
scheme to an entire block, making each block a continuow 
and harmonious structure inhabited by some thousands of 
individuals. For one thing, Mr. Mumford retains from 
his Freeman days a single-taxing predilection for recaptur- 
ing the open country by eliminating all site values. 

That being the case, the alleviations which he holds out 
all take the form of escapes from the consequences of mod- 
ern life: the garden city, the mechanically independent rural 
community, the household of varied occupation transformed 
rather than eliminated by the machine technique. That is 
of course, alluring. Yet if Mr. Mumford’s logic is sound 
it must be discounted for its essential unreality and un- 
veracity. All talk of the handicraftsman returning to his 
autonomous carving upon stone is now essentially un- 
veracious. By the logic of history which Mr. Mumford 
states so well, ours has become an urban mechanical civilize 
tion. The question is not how can we escape it, but what 


will we do with it. 
C. E. Ayres. 


Some Lines On Mr. Arlen 


IKRAN KOUYOUMDIJIAN, who calls himsel! 
Michael Arlen—in order, as he explains, that bs 
readers “may refer to him in the same manner at least 
twice running”—is undoubtedly the literary Pierrot of tht 
minute. A succes d’estime with a few esoteric readers, be 
gun some five years ago by the personal causerie of The 
London Venture and sustained by the sentimental tales 0 
The Romantic Lady and the even more sentimental novel 
Piracy, was consolidated last year by These Charming 
People, a sheaf of stories garnered from magazines. Th 
year, The Green Hat has surpassed all records by the per 
sistence with which it has held the lead among best seller 
More than that, it has carried with it Mr. Arlen’s carli¢ 
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work, so that he has the effect of “calling” the public with 
the commanding gesture of throwing five books on the table 
at once—a flush beyond question, even if the denomination 
of the cards is doubtful. 

This concurrence of printed matter has its advantages. 
We learn to know the author very quickly and completely. 
And he is an engaging figure, this gay Armenian, seen 
without the background of his martyred nation. He is not 
one of those grudging writers like Swift or Wordsworth, 
who keep their secrets, but rather of the genial type of 
Sterne and Goldsmith and George Moore who give them- 
selves fully. With equal promptness we learn to know his 
companions, his mistresses, his familiar haunts—the world, 
in short, where he lives and finds material. It is the geo- 
graphical world of London letters, from Mayfair to Soho, 
the smart world of day clubs and night clubs and charming 
people whose incomes are “over ten thousand a year,” who 
know their way about and speak a combination of epigram 
and very modern slang. 

Mr. Arlen’s own style is the summary of his qualities and 
the epitome of his world. “Discretion is the better part of 
an indiscretion”; “Clever women are born with rouge on 
their cheeks” ; “Although I like you well enough as a man I 
couldn’t bear you as a co-respondent’; “A gentleman is 
never unintentionally rude to any one.” But here the 
disadvantage of Mr. Arlen’s simultaneous appearance be- 
comes apparent. Five volumes at once is too much. His 
originality is not equal to the test. Repetition of names, 
plots, characters, as well as of epigrams, gives him the effect 
of plagiarizing himself. One discovers that his quality, ad- 
mirable in a liqueur glass, becomes intolerable in a stein; 
piquant if concentrated for a few palates, it becomes vulgar 
when diluted to slake the thirst of multitudes. 

Of Mr. Arlen’s books, The London Venture is the most 
winning and These Charming People the most elegant in 
its artificial grace. In The Green Hat he has brought to- 
gether all that he has learned by previous experiment with 
his public. His heroine is the woman who as Shelmerdine 
has played opposite him in the combination of sexual farce 
and melodrama which he has made his genre. Iris March 
makes a dashing entrance into her story, with her yellow 
motor car and her green hat bravely worn, pour the sport. 
She whips the nerves of readers weary of women perfectly 
groomed for the literary drawing room by that “threepenny 
bit of flesh just above the heel of her left shoe,” by her 
hand “faintly dirty” which “smelt dimly of petrol and ciga- 
rettes, and a scent whose name I shall never know.” By 
sheer bravura she carries us through the adventure which 
begins in the riot of a London night-club and proceeds 
through the sinister hospital at Paris, to the conclusion 
where yellow motor-car and green hat are the instrument 
and the symbol of tragedy. But when the mystery of her 
life is revealed as the romantic sacrifice of her reputation 
to preserve the legend of the purity of her husband, who 
waited until his wedding night to cure syphilis with suicide 
—this surely is too much. Mr. Arlen has over-bet his hand, 
and only the stupefaction of his public allows him to get 
away with it. 

In all that he has written, we recognize Mr. Arlen as the 
inheritor of acquired characteristics. His epigram is of 
Oscar Wilde; his causerie is of George Moore; the kick 
in his stories is of Kipling and O’Henry. But there is 
more remote ancestry which the historian will trace if Mr. 
Arlen should in the future become an object of research. A 
hundred years ago the age, like our own, was one of dis- 
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enchantment after the illusions of romance and war. The 
heroic figures set in motion by Scott and Byron had be- 
come outmoded ; the public was eager for something of the 
zest of life in the here and now. Then as today the feet 
of the young men were heard at the gate. Bulwer and 
Disraeli were at hand to supplant Manfred and Ivanhoe 
with Pelham and Vivian Grey. There is a striking like- 
ness between these autobiographical heroes and Mr. Michael 
Arlen. What is the use, they said, of romantic sorrow 
over 


old, unhappy, far-off things 
And uttles long ago, 


when there is a present to be explored and enjoyed? Why 
abandon society in misanthropic scorn when it oflers itself 
to such easy conquest? Bulwer in Pelham or the Adven- 
tures of a Gentleman, made much the same impression on 
his public that Mr. Arlen does, teaching angels to tread 
fearlessly, and commanding allegiance by pure effrontery. 
Only a man of distinction dares to wear simple black for 
evening dress, wrote Pelham’s mother, whereupon Pelham 
wore black and the world followed him. Pelham’s toppery 
and cynicism, his concern with clothes, food, and behavior, 
which the world called dandyism, are an anticipation of 
Arlen’s heroes. His epigrams are of the same coinage, 
though they fall with a flatter ring. His gentlemanly ad- 
ventures, such as that with the Duchess of Perpignan who 
begs him to wear her chain for two hours in the Tuileries 
Gardens, thus exposing him to a duel, are the sort in 
vogue among Mr. Arlen’s charming people. 

The parallel between Mr. Arlen and Disraeli is even 
closer. Like Disraeli he suffers from a handicap of race 
and carries off his self-consciousness with a swagger. “And 
when I write a novel’’—he says in The London Venture— 
“the quality I shall desire in it will be, well, fastidious- 
ness... 1 come from the East; I shall go to the East; 
I shall try to strike the literary mean between the East and 
the West in me—between my Eastern mind and Western 
understanding. It will be a great adventure.” But in the 
same book he admits that his nationality is a faux pas, and 
he lets one of these charming people, Lord Tarlyon, remark 
“that no one would say he was an Armenian if he wasn’t.” 
Like Disraeli he is necessarily an arriviste in the world of 
Englishmen, the world of public schools and universities, 
clubs and country-houses, which he looks on with admiration 
and desire, which with his Oriental imagination he can 
turn into an Arabian Nights entertainment, dazzling the 
people whose inheritance it is with its unsuspected richness 
and splendor. Like Disraeli, he is an adept in rendering 
sensuous appeals, the scent of flowers (crushed orchids by 
preference), the rhythm of music (jazz for choice), the 
taste of wine and food. Like him, he has a strong feeling 
for the smartness of smart society—the fon is an expression 
which appears frequently in the pages of both. He is a man 
of the world in the English sense, which means Paris. He 
is a connoisseur of social behavier and speech in the Co- 
rinthian style. The advertisement of These Charming 
People, “This book will be your book of mental etiquette,” 
might have been the boast of the publishers of Vivian Grey, 
if the latter had been born with a jacket. And finally, 
Michael Arlen has even less respect than Disraeli for the 
grammar of an alien people. “It reminded you of a scent 
tangled in the hair of she with whom you last danced to 
that rhythm.” It is the last insolence. ’ 

Rosert Morss Loverr. 
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Monarchy on the Offensive 


Maximilan und Charlotte von Mexico, by Egon Caesar 
Conte Corti. Two volumes. Vienna: Amalthea Verlag. 


AXIMILIAN once more! We have had countless 
records of his exploits. One might almost say 
that every diplomat connected with the project and every 
soldier who took part in the expedition has left his story 
or his papers. Over two hundred such works are listed by 
the author of these new volumes, and many more could have 
been added without much difficulty. The reason is obvious, 
for Maximilian’s career is a tragedy fit for the stage. ; 
Surely there is no lack of the dramatic. You have, on 
the one hand, the hero and the heroine, the young prince 
charming and his beautiful wife, both of them so charged 
with ambition that they fall easy victims to the machina- 
tions of intrigues, of whom each has his own axe to grind 
and is none too scrupulous as to whose grindstone he uses. 
Above all, the plot itself is as complicated as the plot of the 
most woolly melodrama and the stakes are well worth a 
gambler’s chance. The future of a nation, not to say of a 
continent, hangs in the balance. 

This story of “vaulting ambition that o’erleaps itself” has 
been told so often and from every conceivable angle, so 
that offhand one would say there can be no excuse for 
another biography of Maximilian. And yet this new essay 
of Count Corti’s is bound to take rank immediately with 
the most important Vterature on the subject. For, curiously 
enough, we have all along lacked the weightiest evidence, 
the papers and correspondence of the chief actor—M aximil- 
ian himself. Only the merest chance saved them for pos- 
terity, for had not the Emperor, in a moment of human 
weakness, sent them on board ship at Vera Cruz before he 
took up the desperate struggle with fate, they would prob- 
ably never have reached the Hapsburg family archives in 
Vienna. Even then they have been carefully guarded from 
that day to this, and only the vicissitudes of war, only the 
collapse of the Hapsburg Empire, have made them accessible 
to the historian. It must be confessed that Count Corti 
struck one of the richest finds in Vienna when he ran across 
these papers, so numerous that, for the first time, they 
enable the student accurately to trace the whole affair. 

Count Corti has wisely confined himself to a narrative 
of the Mexican Expedition from- Maximilian’s point of 
view, and has thrown chief emphasis on those aspects which 
are particularly illuminated by the new material. As a 
result he has substantially altered many of our conceptions. 
This applies particularly to his account of how the whole 
business originated. Hitherto we have been accustomed to 
trace the story to the Swiss banker, Jecker, who in 1859 
lent some four million francs to President Miramon in 
return for upward of seventy-five million francs in Mexican 
bonds. These bonds Juarez later refused to pay, where- 
upon Jecker approached the illegitimate brother of Napo- 
leon III., the disreputable Duc de Morny, who, in return 
for a promise of thirty percent of the profits, undertook to 
inveigle the French Emperor into intervening in Mexico. 

This story seems to be substantially true, at least so far 
as Jecker and Morny are concerned. But careful historians 
have long since recognized that there must have been more 
to the plot than this nasty intrigue. Otherwise why 
shou'd Napoleon have torn up the London Agreement, 
deserted his allies and proceeded to the conquest of Mexico? 
The explanations advanced are numerous: There was 
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Napoleon himself with his exaggerated belief in the idea 
of nationalism and his ambitions for extending French in- 
fluence and commerce over the whole world. More im- 
portant yct, there was the Empress Eugenie, the Spanish 
woman, with her attachment to her countrymen in the new 
world and with her devotion to the Catholic Church, for 
which Juarez was showing very little consideration. No 
one has doubted Eugenie’s responsibility and Count Corti 
too accepts it after adducing new evidence. 

Admitting that these were potent factors, who actually 
suggested an intervention and the establishment of a mon- 
archy in Mexico? Was it Morny or was it some one else? 
Maximilian’s papers leave no doubt. It was not Morny. 
The thing goes much further back. In 1822 there had 
been an Emperor in Mexico and at that time the European 
Powers were considering all sorts of schemes for setting up 
more monarchies in South America in case the Spanish 
colonies could not be reconquered for the motherland. The 
idea evidently had some supporters among the Mexicans, 
but they were driven into exile after the overthrow of 
Iturbide and formed in Europe a small colony of die-hards 
always on the lookout for an opportunity to further their 
principles, or rather their personal interests. 

Most persistent of these irreconciliables was a certain 
Gutierrez, compared to whom Prince Metternich would 
appear as a radical. Even the devout Eugenie, when later 
she met him, thought his return to Mexico would seem to 
the natives like the reappearance of the Inquisition. It 
seemed to her as though Philip II had risen from the dead 
and was conversing with her. It was this relic of the past 
who, though he had not seen his native land for twenty 
years, persistently maintained that all Mexicans of note 
desired an empire, and it was he who finally convinced the 
gullible Maximilian that the oppressed Mexicans were 
yearning for the blessings of an ultramontane monarchy. 

Gutierrez seems at least to have been sincere. The same 
can not be said for Hidalgo, a clever young rascal who made 
good use of his early acquaintance with Eugenie to press 
the idea of intervention. His chief concern was less for 
the Mexicans than for his personal estates. It must bk 
admitted that Hidalgo knew how to set his trap. Whes 
speaking to Eugenie he could hold forth eloquently about 
the Latin races and about the Church, and when speaking 
to Napoleon he could touch the responsive chord with un- 
failing certainty. Both he and Gutierrez knew the feelings 
of European monarchs in regard to the United States. As 
early as 1846, at the time of the Mexican War, Gutierrez 
had presented to Metternich a memorandum in wiich he 
argued: The conservative monarchical principles of Ev 
rope should be strengthened in America, so that the dis 
ruptive principles of the Republic, whose unbridled amb- 
tion knows no bounds and which has already caused enor- 
mous harm in the rest of America, might not spread to Fv- 
rope. Europe must not support the domination and pre- 
ponderance of the United States. “If the European power 
spare the feelings of this aggressive colossus, this giant, who 
is erroneously regarded as still a child, how shall they later 
defend themselves against the steadily growing demands 0! 
American commerce and American industry?” Hidalgo 
argued in the same way and already in 1858 had convinced 
Eugenie that “sooner or later France would have to wast 
war with the Americans,” whose ambition is to destroy 
Latin influence in America and extend their commerce ovt! 
the world by dominating both oceans. And his argument 
told on Napoleon as well. In 1858 the Emperor was 2: 
ready morally won to the idea of intervention in Mexic 
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Only the Italian War forced him to postpone the project. 
All this was before Jecker was ever heard of. The dislike 
of Napoleon for the United States was deeply rooted. We 
never forgave the Man of December for overthrowing the 
Second Republic, and he in turn was biding his time to 
pay us his compliments. He probably would have inter- 
yened against the North during the Civil War if England 
had been willing to join him. In any case the war offered 
a favorable opportunity for an attempt on Mexico, which 
was to become an “insurmountable barrier” against aggres- 
sion by the United States. The object of the expedition, 
he wrote in 1861, is to rescue a continent from anarchy and 
misery, to give to all America the example of good govern- 
ment, and finally to raise high the banner of Monarchy in 
the face of dangerous utopias and bloody strife. 

To. carry out his ambitious schemes Napoleon could 
hardly have found a more willing accomplice than Maxi- 
milian, a young man who had never forgiven fate for having 
allowed him to be born a second son. On bad terms with 
his older brother, disgusted with the way things were go- 
ing in Austria, and above all anxious to play a big rdle in 
life, Maximilian was so fascinated with the idea of wear- 
ing a crown that he willfully ignored the countless warn- 
ings sent him by statesmen and men of affairs. Like Napo- 
leon he was a man whose imagination ran riot with him. 
Even before he had accepted the throne he was revolving 
in his mind schemes of the greatest grandeur. His younger 
brother was to marry the heiress of the Emperor of Brazil 
and so the foundations of a new Hapsburg Empire were to 
be laid in the New World. This plan fell flat, but Maxi- 
milian took it up again in a modified form shortly after his 
arrival in Mexico, long before he was sure of his own 
footing. In the new version a few Mexican provinces 
were to be sacrified to the United States in return for a 
free hand in Central America, which Mexico was to annex 
as far as and including Panama. In pursuance of these 
projects an agent was sent to make a beginning in Guate- 
mala, and soon after Charlotte herself paid a visit to Yu- 
catan, armed with instructions in which her imaginative 
husband said: “Our destiny demands that the Mexican 
Empire become the central power of the new continent, 
while the domination of the North is left to the United 
States and that of the South to the Brazilian Empire.” 

I have enlarged on this poiat, because it is necessarily of 
chief interest to Americans and because it is one more 
chapter in the story of the conflict of the monarchical and 
republican principles—a struggle that characterizes the 
whole nineteenth century and one in which, I venture to 
say, the monarchs were by no means always on the de- 
fensive. Here, certainly, it was decidedly a case of mon- 
archy on the offensive. 

As we see.it now, Maximilian never had a chance. Both 
he and Napoleon underestimated the difficulties. Neither 
would believe that Mexico was a “hornet’s nest.” There 
was no substantial monarchical party in Mexico, there were 
too many would-be saviors, each bent on doing the job in 
his own way and on reaping his own advantage. He might 
have added that incidentally the Mexicans were not anx- 
ious to be saved. The whole thing was a failure from the 
start and it is easy to enumerate the reasons for the final 
debacle. Most telling perhaps was the attitude of the 
United States, which from the start left no doubt of its 
hostility. Then there were complications in Europe which 
were bound to ‘influence Napoleon. Maximilian’s own 
blundering policy had no little to do with it. But above 
all, it is clear from this new book that the fundamental 
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weakness lay in an initial misunderstanding between the 
principals: Napoleon regarded Maximilian merely as a 
convenient tool in furthering French schemes. Maximilian, 
on the other hand, was too much of a man to play such a 
role. There are situations in which a man of character is 
bound to fail because he has too much character. The re- 
sult was endless friction with the French commanders, 
notably Bazaine, innumerable accusations and counter-ac- 
cusations and finally conflicting actions. And all along 
Maximilian, who refused to be a mere agent, was regarded 
as such by the outside world and suffered from the hostility 
of France’s rivals. Willy-nilly, the Archduke of Austria, 
had become the Archduke of France, as the joke went. 

The book is admirably planned and very well written. 
All through it runs a personal touch which was impossible 
so long as Maximilian’s own papers were not available. 
Count Corti has a peculiar knack of making the most of his 
opportunities and in the chapters dealing with Charlotte's 
interviews with Napoleon and the Pope and with her tragic 
end, as well as in the chapters dealing with Maximilian’s 
downfall and death he has risen to the situation and has 
penned scenes of gripping and touching beauty. There are 
voluminous quotations from the correspondence all the way 
through and the book is enriched with contemporary por- 
traits and with facsimiles of letters. For the benefit of the 
historian the letters exchanged between Napoleon and Max- 
imilian, and between Eugenie and Charlotte are printed 
in extenso in the appendices. Taken all in all the book is 
a first rate contribution to American History and one 
which tends to emphasize the close connection between our 
own country and Europe, a connection too frequently 
ignored by those who think we have lived in seclusion and 
ought to remain in isolation. 

Wiruam L. Lancer. 


Anti-Humanism 


Speculations, by T. E. Hulme; edited by Herbert Read. 
New York: Harcourt Brace and Company. $3.75. 


PECULATIONS consists of the notes and essays 

that were left by a young English philosopher, when 
he died in 1917, the victim of a mechanism his philosophy 
compelled him to respect. 

In Mr. T. E. Hulme the forces that had produced Mr. 
Wyndham Lewis’s Blast, the forces that produced the 
Great Blast of 1914, in which men became as rigid as 
Mr. Lewis’s forms or as dismembered as Sefior Picasso’s 
bodies—these forces, I say, made their way into modern 
philosophy. Formalism in esthetics, absolutism in morals, 
and a dogmatic religion were the facade of Mr. Hulme’s 
philosophic edifice: the smell of the charnel-house clung to 
its walls. Whether one agree with Mr. Hulme as a pnil- 
osopher, one must respect him as a prophet, for he antici- 
pated certain changes in our spiritual atmosphere which 
have become much more perceptible during the last decade. 

In Speculations we have the fragments of a philosophy 
in the making; but its outline and temper are plain; and 
we perhaps see the animus that moved Mr. Hulme all the 
more clearly because the thoughts themselves have not yet 
been put into conventional costumes. These essays have 
the untouched rudeness of a soliloquy: dry, hard, chunky, 
they have as little to recommend them from a literary stand- 
point as a demonstration in geometry. Mr. Hulme would 
not have regarded this as a defect: his westhetic position can 
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perhaps best be stated by saying that the abstract quality of 
a mathematical theorem was exactly what he demanded of 
a work of art. But this is to anticipate. 

Half of Speculations is a polemic against humanism; the 
remainder contains Mr. Hulme’s philosophy of literature, a 
sympathetic exposition of Bergson’s esthetic; an excellent 
introduction to Sorel’s Reflexions on Violence, and a col- 
lection of aphorisms, called Cinders. 

The criticism of humanism is central to Mr. Hulme’s 
philosophy; and for an alternative he is driven back onto 
a belief in a static world of fixed values. To arrive at 
these conceptions, he posits a complete discontinuity be- 
tween the inorganic world of mathematical and physical 
science, the organic world dealt with by biology, psychology, 
and history, and the world of ethical and religious values. 
In Mr. Hulme’s mind, the first and third worlds had the 
common characteristic of being “absolute,” and subject to 
absolute knowledge. The intermediate world of life was 
“a muddy mixed zone” of the concrete and the relative. In 
practice, the absolute in ethics, for example, is the existing 
body of convention and habit; but with history set aside as 
all-too-human Mr. Hulme could afford to forget the eva- 
nescent and relative and quite local character of his ab- 
solutes. 

The humanist movement of the Renaissance was ana- 
thema to Mr. Hulme because it had broken up a set of 
fixed assurances and standards that had bound together a 
great part of Western Europe and Asia Minor since the 
collapse of the Roman dominion. Instead of the dogma of 
Original Sin, humanism had set up a belief in perfectability ; 
instead of clinging to the external concept of God, it tended 
to deify man; in short, in every department of life and 
thought it supplanted formalism with vitalism: a belief in 
man’s proper powers. In Michelangelo and Leonardo and 
Marlowe, Mr. Hulme is prepared to acknowledge that 
humanism had a heroic and positive aspect; but for the 
most part its gains seemed insecure, for the doctrine de- 
generated too readily into the sort of romanticism and 
sentimentality which Mr. Irwing Babbitt associates with 
Rousseau. 

While many of us take the humanist scheme of values 
for granted, to Mr. Hulme it was false and contemptible. 
Man is not a god: he is a sorry animal who needs the inces- 
sant discipline of formal standards. Progress does not 
exist; for it impudently demands of human institutions a 
quality which the very nature of man denies. Art and 
philosophy must look upon living things only as materials 
for the absolute; the abstract relation, says Mr. Hulme, 
is more important than the things that are related. Mr. 
Hulme was conscious of the fact that humanism and form- 
alism seem to recur rhythmically in the life of a people; 
for example, even in the formalist Middle Ages there was 
the so-called twelfth century Renaissance; and even in the 
humanist Renaissance there was the formalism of art and 
letters under Louis XIV. Some personal quirk, however, 
made Mr. Hulme think that the difference between hu- 
manism and formalism was a difference between the false 
and the true: he was not sufficiently the philosopher to 
escape the temporal bias of his philosophy! 

“Sloppy,” “muddy,” “messy,” “loose”—these are some 
of the adjectives Mr. Hulme applies to life and to the 
humanist outlook on life. He transferred to humanity a 
sort of perpetual sense of the “morning-after”; and one 
can’t help reading into his philosophy an irrelevant disgust 
towards the drab streets and slatternly people of London, 
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seen through the smear of a fog. Into the august categories 
of abstract thought, Mr. Hulme poured the spiritual biogra- 
phy of his generation; and the revelation is all the more 
complete because the philosopher was not conscious of the 
process. The futility, the disillusion, the sheer physical 
exhaustion of our age are recorded in Mr. Hulme’s Specu- 
lations. Given these disabilities, his reaction was inevitable, 

Humanism, it seems to me, is natural Anschaung 
in a period when men’s powers are waxing and seem strong 
enough to hold the upper hand over the environment. Ab- 
solutism, on the other hand, is a convenient refuge for the 
mind when men are conscious of their feebleness, when 
the environment seems all too formidable, when the bound- 
aries of the world must be restricted before men have the 
courage to sally forth, Armor and movement, walls and 
open spaces, stability and adventure—between these poles 
the life and thought of a community perpetually oscillate. 
The hardihood that sustained the navigators of the Renais- 
sance penetrated the study; men faced the infinite in 
thought, the untried in science, the inexpressible in poetry 
with a new confidence in their powers; even in illness and 
hallucination they added to the tally of their triumphs: the 
Blakes and Nietzsches have a place alongside the Leonardos 
and Newtons. More truly than the classic thinkers, the 
men of the Renaissance could say that nothing human was 
foreign to them, for they had made the world their own. 

Within the last generation, however, the sense that our 
humanist world has gotten out of hand has slowly been 
creeping over us. What looked like a triumphant conquest 
of Nature and Man’s Institutions has relapsed into a siege; 
and meanwhile, the enemy has invented new terrors and 
difficulties. Reason is not as strong as we had thought in 
disciplining the personality, and natural benevolence not 
quite so copious: science and invention and machinery have 
not automatically removed the brutalities of toil: the 
elimination of past abuses is no guarantee against future 
ones: and the nations, instead of settling down to create 
their own heaven on earth, as Sir Thomas More had hoped 
and as the eighteenth century philosophers had planned, are 
only too apt, through blind imbecility, to raise hell on their 
neighbor’s portion. 

Baffled by these difficulties, it is only natural that men 
should lose confidence in the adventure, and withdraw to 
their cellars; and for the moment, the cellar-philosophies 
are multiplying. The philosopher reduces this tumultuous, 
man-infected world to a neat grammatical “universe of 
discourse,” and with Messrs. Moore and Russell creates 3 
new scholaticism: the artist ceases to battle for a rlace in 
our mechanical civilization, and glorifies the mechanism that 
is eliminating him: the political observer turns away from 
the great array of social programs that were formulated 
from Morelly to Marx, and abandons political life to the 
rule of thumb or brass knuckles; in literature, a hard, dry 
classicism gives to technique the satisfaction that used to 
come from thought and imagination. In short, we ar 
obviously in for a period of spiritual shrinkage and encyst- 
ment; and it was to Mr. Hulme’s credit that he jubilantly 
proclaimed the final stage of this process before most peop! 
realized it had begun. 

Against this inane acceptance of ebb-and-flow the hv 
manist, however, is driven to protest; for one of the reason’ 
for being conscious of historic process is to be able to correct 
them without passively awaiting the turn of the tide. To 
relapse hastily into formalism is to acknowledge defeat be 
fore the battle has been fought; and although the forces 
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of humanism are weaker now, perhaps, than they have 
been for three hundred years, they are not yet done for. In 
esthetics, in philosophy, in social life, formalism represents 
the path of least resistance: to praise machinery or to accept 
the Church’s solutions for our moral dilemmas is much easier 
than to put machinery in its place and to carve out a positive 
morality which shall bear some relation to the facts of 
natural history. But it does not become a philosopher to 
embrace the first program, and call it true or good; that, 
indeed, is the shoddiest of rationalizations. If humanism 
loses out, that is, if it does not repair its own weaknesses 
and rally fresh minds to its standards, it will mean only that 
the generation which followed the war is tired—even as 
Mr. Hulme was tired before the war broke out. These 
unfinished Speculations focus, I believe, the capital intel- 
lectual conflict of our time; and for this they deserve an 
honorable place even in the consideration of those who, like 
myself, feel inimical to the views Mr. Hulme sets forth. 
Lewis Mumrorp. 


James Oppenheim 


The Sea, by James Oppenheim. New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf. $3.50. 


N their incertitude, the members of the Seven Arts 

group overrationalized the process of artistic creation. 
Literature, painting and music were going to be produced, 
it would have seemed, out of the impulse to rectify Ameri- 
can life; and the summons to youth was couched too fre- 
quently in the shape of moral exhortations and appeals to 
the conscious will. The lady was charged to arise from 
the bed of her paralysis. In certain of the members of the 
rebel group, the moralistic rationalizing attitude flowed 
from a state of weakness since rapidly left behind by them. 
But in others, the incapacity to permit a form, idea, a pic- 
ture to speak for them has spoiled much of the work done 
in the days successive in the collapse of the young periodical, 
and among these James Oppenheim stands eminent. The 
process of liberation has been a lingering one for him. He 
has remained pretty consistently on that mentally circum- 
scribed and rootless plane from which the entire group 


; commenced functioning. Much respectable work has come 


out of him since the fall of 1917. He has waxed more 
powerful a mason of words, and produced splendid bits of 
verbal color and well-sustained passage of Whitmanesque 
rhapsody. And many aspects recommend him to his con- 
temporaries, not less appealingly now than in the past. As 
a personality, he has proven himself always kindly, paternal 
and sympathetic, possessed of that alertness to world-issues, 
that sense of values and largeness of outlook produced by 
the stimulated intelligence. In every crisis he has sided 
against the herd and with the angels. But in his poetry, 
rationalizing attitudes of mind have consistently bound 
him. If the better portion of his work recently collected in 
the large volume The Sea shows Oppenheim a maker of 
magnificent phrases, it also attests him predominantly a kind 
of exalted, dithyrambic Felix Adler. Only the more recent 
section of his work called Golden Bird brings evidence of 
feeling given something approximating freedom. 

It is not without sentiment of the horrid irony of life 
that one sees in James Oppenheim, a little “father of 
ethics.” No writer has preached more vehemently, more 
consistently than he the necessity of creating out of pure 
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unrationalized feeling and in disregard of past experience 
received, nor attempted more grandiosely to express the 
subconscious uncharted elements of his own life. He has 
been very forward with the Mother, to utilize a little the 
language favored by some of his Jungian co-religionists 
when describing the mystic creative act, and pretended 
that he has produced from out his psyche many fiery sym- 
bols beyond himself. His poetry nevertheless moves en- 
tirely within a pattern laid deliberately and from without 
upon his life. Intellect and feeling have not been welded 
in shaping the superficially surging tumultuous matter of 
The Mystic Warrior and The Solitary, as intellect and 
feeling have been fused alike in the poetry of William 
Blake and of Alexander Pope. The poetic sea rises in 
Oppenheim and cannonades against the cliffs; but rarely 
does the liquid matter become solidified in the form of a 
self-sufficient, self-manifest thing, no more than the winter 
sea itself becomes the clifis whose shapes it momentarily 
seems to hold. ‘The poet advances, tearing his priestly 
robes and spilling drunken language. Should you peer 
close, however, you would see the ecstasy gyrating inside a 
field delimited and staked out for it by a gray awake old 
reason. Reason with its formule and preconceptions had 
arrived on the battle-ground long before poor sluggard feel- 
ing was up, and laid out in the scene, the cold old thing, in 
conformity with laws abstracted from experience. Songs 
for the New Age and The Song of Life, The Mystic War- 
rior and The Solitary alike, show emotions made to conform 
to some preconceived interpretation, and rattling about 
homelessly inside this arbitrarily imposed framework. Few 
sections of the autobiographic Mystic Warrior are really 
felt; the poet has let only three or four become bitingly real 
to him, the greater number of the sections resemble state- 
ments far more than realizations; and they are not per- 
mitted to talk for themselves, not even in their castrated 
condition. The author seems to have been afraid that the 
reader might see more than he was intended to see. Each 
section in some corner includes a little fabula docet. Ap- 
parently at six Oppenheim met some dirty little boys, 
who gave him sticky cocoanut candy to eat; that night, 
his mother asked him to draw, and he began to design a 
sailor on a mast; then vomited. “So here,” says the poet, 
“is a curious beginning of that conception and giving birth 
which later shall be my art.” 

At twenty-seven he strikes up a friendship with a fellow 
poet, and on the Palisades they lie and talk. The scene 
we do not see, or hear the talk. It is the comment of the 
poet we get: 


We have recovered one of the secrets of the Periclean 
Greeks 

The love of man for man which is rooted in the body 

But raised into contactless talk; 


Yet for some reason, mirabile dictu, we are not convinced 
that Oppenheim and his speech-friend really discovered 
the secret of the Periclean Greeks; and smile delightedly 
at the rhetorical demand: 


Did the Mermaid hear such thing? the Grove of 
Athens? 
Did Goethe and Schiller speak thus together? 


It becomes obvious very early that the author is far less 
interested in the object before him than in substantiating a 
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preconception he entertains concerning himself that he has 
had, if not the universal experience entire, at least the ex- 
perience from which great poetry flows; and that he is to 
be compared to Walt Whitman. He speaks of “the Walts 
and the James’s.” 

Like the Mystic warrior, the narrative poem The Song 
of Life, and the drama Night are built by means of ration- 
alization about the person of the author. They reveal im- 
pulses of self-justification, and the necessity of calling a me- 
diocre experience by loud and august names. In spite 
of the cosmic inferences of his themes, Oppenheim has not 
been able to make up his mind whether he is writing about 
a general or about a specific. He dodges nervously between 
“objectivity” and “subjectivity,” willing to fix on neither. 
The characters of the narrative poem remain dolls prettily 
decorated, and move through Arthur Davies landscapes; the 
tale has neither the naiveté of fiction or the penetration of 
philosophy. ‘The play introduces a priest who is no priest, 
a scientist not a scientist, and a poet who could never in all 
the world write a poem. The Song of the Sea, it is true, 
commences as a metaphor, and moves grandly for a few 
pages. Nevertheless, we are made aware very shortly that 
the author gets not enough satisfaction out of feeling life 
through a thing. He has, it seems, to mount the orator’s 
rostrum in person and exhort, declare and save. The music 
was merely a pretext, a sort of overture to a modern Jung- 
analytic sermon. 

Like content, like form. The surface of Oppenheim’s 
work shows him possessed of no extraordinary sensitivity to 
the objects before him. The utterly living touch is out of 
his song. There are fresh informal perceptions on every 
page of Whitman; but Oppenheim’s perceptions are always 
a little second hand. Sometimes he comes very close to 
capturing new sensations: 


The sea, black in ‘the winter cloud-light, 

Swinging rough squares of sheeted water, laced with 
white foam, 

And spouting spume through the wind’s mouth, and 
slashing into blue about jutting rocks, 

Hard, broken, like jostling steel out to the sky- 
rim———”’ 


and yet, one finds it difficult to feel the entire crispness, im- 
mediacy fully present. His poetic language smells of the 
lamp; he knows Whitman, Nietzsche and the Song of 
Songs not wisely but too well. And if music comes to him 
readily, the tone of his speech remains ever a little un- 
modulated and heavy and unrelieved. He requires, it 
seems, an orchestra of a hundred instruments to serenade 
his mistress, and the exaltation finally wearies one. The 
really lovely lyrics called Songs out of Solitude, with their 
comparative reticency and subtlety of mood, come like poul- 
tices “to heal the blows of sound.” 

These songs, and the other unlabored pieces, are islands 
in the sea; and something which looks like the mainland 
seems to have appeared in Golden Bird. The poet has 
finally got a glimmer of the unconscious wisdom of Sieg- 
fried; for Briinhilde is never to be awakened with exhorta- 
tions or even with the most perfect exposition of the work- 
ing of the psyche, and only with a kiss. In many of the 


poems of this final section of his completed work, Oppen- 
heim has given his lyrical moments with a minimum of ra- 
tionalization ; he has sung in trust of his feelings, contented 
in singing; and kept his intellect fairly successfully from its 
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habitual usurpations. These love-poems have a new sub- 
tlety, tenderness and incisiveness. And yet, Golden Bird 
remains a promise more than a completely satisfactory per- 
formance; it is never poetry of the clearest water. The 
kerosene of the library lamp remains faintly sensible; and 
The Great Mother is a_ shameless rationalization, and 
Hebrews begins mightily and then dribbles into tawdry wit. 
ticism. Hence, if these poems give one greater hope for 
Oppenheim’s eventual freedom than one has dared for long 
to cherish, he has still to prove that he can root himself ip 
the difficult coast land upon which he has at length set 
foot. 
Paut RosENFELD 


Edna St. Vincent Millay 


N the first place, what a name! Except for Walther 

von der Vogelweide, was ever lyric poet so sung into 
being by the very syllables of baptism!—Unless Avis Lin. 
nell of Hyannis wrote poems to the Massachusetts clergy- 
man who murdered her long since. 

Frederick Pinney Earle and Mitchell Kennerley, who be. 
tween them published in 1912 an anthology called The 
Lyric Year, noticed in the collection not only a singing 
name but a poem that sang with it, Renascence. Fully 
armed from the head of Jove, had sprung a new miracle. 
Where there had been nothing, no whisper of her, stood 
a whole poet. Few were aware, but how aware wer 
those few! Millay became at once a name for them t 
conjure with, a wand, a touchstone. The faithful remained 
faithful; but for nearly ten years, and even after a book 
was issued in which Renascence, the title-poem, was com 
bined with briefer sorceries, only an increasing few realized 
what had happened. Among most poets, as among most 
editors and critics, a Millay zealot encountered little mor 
than faint agreement or sympathetic doubt; until in 192! 
came Second April, a volume not so surprising as the first 
and Edna St. Vincent Millay awoke on many mornings to 
find herself each morning more famous. And now The 
Harp-Weaver has won a Pulitzer Prize. 

Prizes had gone to poems in The Lyric Year, but none 
of them to Renascence, except the prize of life. Though 
the poem was as good then as it is now, literary authorities 
were at first languid, tolerant; it won attention mainly 
a good sustained effort by a girl in her teens. Perhaps, « 
we are told, it won the poet a patron who, with the bet 
intentions, sent her to a girls’ college. Perhaps it won her 
admirers who afterwards, with whatever intentions, attrac: 
ted her to Greenwich Village. Perhaps, as in the British 
cases of A. E. Housman and Moira O'Neill, it won her 
appreciative laymen, inconspicuous and quiet but numerous 
whose ground-swell has rippled finally with critics. 

There have now been printed six Millay volumes. In th 
book, Renascence, I for one would gladly dispense with tht 
two long, rather callow poems, Interim and The Suicide; 
and I am sorry that the admirable English edition calle 
Poems, includes from Second April, The Blue Flag in th 
Bog (which, bravely intended, yet drags along lamely) and 
Ode to Silence (which is the sort of mouldy Elizabeth 
stuff still affected by many of the Georgians). Renascenc 
though long, is lyrical. These other four poems, beyon 
passages, are not. Ode to Silence, like the drama, TX 
Lamp and the Bell, is written not in water, but on a oo! 
lege blackboard. And yet the play, unlike the pom 
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Books of Personality 


Leaves from a 

Russian Diary 

By PITIRIM SOROKIN 
A remarkably significant human 
document. $3.00 

My Duel With 

the Vatican 

By ALFRED LOISY 


A masterpiece of spiritual auto- 
biography. 


My Brother’s Face 
By DHAN MUKERJI 
On modern India. 


Episodes Before Thirty 
By ALGERNON BLACKWOOD 
A fascinating and unusual auto- 


$3.00 


Books of Travel, etc. 


Things Seen in 
Normandy and Brittany 
By CLIVE HOLLAND 
Author of that charming “Things 
Seen in Japan.” $1.50 
Athos and Its 
Monasteries 
By the late F. W. HASLUCK 
A guide-book to this purely mas- 
culine paradise. Illustrated. $5.00 
The Eastern Road 
By L. H. DUDLEY BUXTON 


Post-war observations in Japan, 
China and Mongclia. $5.00 


Elephants and 

Ethnologists 

By G. ELLIOT SMITH 
Touches the hotly discussed ques- 
tion of Central American origins. 


Romance in History 


Carlyle to the 

French Revolution 

By DAVID ALEC WILSON 
“As full of solid and unpreten- 
tious merit as its predecessor 
(Carlyle Till Marriage), and in 
substance is of more general in- 
terest.”— The Times (London). 

$6.00 

Mary Stuart 

By FLORENCE A, MACCUNN 
One of the real romances of his- 
tory; a story strange and fasci- 
nating, told with extraordinary 
vividness. $3.00 


The History 
of the Temple 
By J. BRUCE WILLIAMSON 


From the Institution of the Order 
of the Knights of the Temple to 
the close of the Stuart Period. 











biography. Third edition. $2.50 $6.00 $8.00 
Recent Fiction In Lighter Vein Other New Books 
The Quaint Boys’ Own Arithmetic Unmailed Letters 
Companions By RAYMOND WEEKS By JOSEPH H. ODELL 
By LEONARD MERRICK Illustrated by Usabal. $2.00 An illuminating book, wise and 


Intro. by H. G. Wells. 


The Widow’s House 


By KATHLEEN COYLE 
“Rich, colorful prose.”—Life. $2 


Fresh Waters 
By RICHARD W. CHILD 
Exceptionally good stories of 


American types. $2.00 
Thomas the Lambkin 


By CLAUDE FARRERE 


A true picture of 17th Century 
piracy. $2.00 


$1.90 





So Human 

By DON HEROLD 
Whom you know through Life, 
Judge, etc. Illustrated by him- 
self. $2.00 


A Poet’s Proverbs 

By ARTHUR GUITERMAN 
Mirthful, sober and fanciful epi- 
grams on the universe, with cer- 
tain old Irish proverbs, all in 
rhymed couplets. $2.00 


Spoken in Jest 

By CHATEDS 
A witty comparison of English 
and American slang and collo- 
quial terms— “A traveler’s de- 





refreshing. $2.50 
A Hudson Anthology 
EDWARD GARNETT 
has arranged for those who do 
not know Hudson, this introduc- 
tion to his spirit and writings. 
$3.00 
In Praise of England 
By H. J. MASSINGHAM 
The one man closest in spirit to 
the late W. H. Hudson. $3.00 
The Diary of 
Samuel Pepys 
With Lord Braybrooke’s notes. 
The feature of this edition is the 
illustrations by Major Benton 
Fletcher. 2 vols., $6.00 




















The Purple Sapphire ecntueer.” $1.25] | La Belle Stuart 
By JOHN TAINE A Dog Day By CYRUS HUGHES HARTMANN 
A hidden kingdom in Tibet is the By WALTER EMANUEL A fascinating story of a most 
scene of this thrilling story. $2 _ Pictured by Cecil Aldin. $1.00 romantic career. $5.00 
Twelve new volumes of EVERYMAN’S LIBRARY have just been published 
Locke: Of Civil Short Stories from The Paston Letters 
Government Russian Authors Mrs, ARCHER-HIND, 2 vols. 


With an Introduction by 
Prof. W. 8. CARPENTER 
of Princeton University. 


The Journal of 
George Fox 
Introduction by 
RUFUS M. JONES, LL. D. 


Livy’s History of Rome 
Trans., etc., b 
CANON ROBERTS 
_ vols. (V and VI) completing the 
8e 


Translation, etc., by 


R. 8. TOWNSEND. 
A representative collection. 


The Speeches of 
Charles James Fox 


(French Revolutionary War Period). 
Introduction by 
IRENE COOPER WILLIS. 


The Journal to Stella 


By DEAN SWIFT. 


The Collected Poems of 
Alexander Pope 
Introduction by ERNEST RHYS. 


The Golden Lion of 

Granpere 
By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
Introduction by Hugh Walpole. 


The Western Avernus 
By MORLEY ROBERTS 
Intro. by Cunninghame Graham. 


The greatest boon to poor (and rich) readers and educators ever offered. Only 80 cents per volume. 








These books can be bought through any bookstore, postage extra, or may be ordered from 
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emerges from classical stiffness and becomes finally an ex- 
panded lyric. The artificial, the imitative are sloughed off. 
In her own words: 


You may be sure ’tis nothing more than the thimble 
Of the matter she’s forgotten. I never knew her 
Mislay the thread or the needle of a thing. 


Or again, in the same play, she might be saying of herself. 


Who does not run 
As fast as I run shall be left behind me. 


Aria da Capo, another lyric in dramatic form, is timely 
proof, like the later Harp-Weaver, that for a poet there 
is no gulf fixed between the lyric and so-called propaganda. 
Into this decade of timorous zsthetics has come a poet not 
afraid of something to say, whether it be the pang of sec- 
ond birth or the pang of first death, whether it be the 
truth about love or the truth about war. College has not 
taken away her native Shakespearean gift of making poetry 
seem natural speech; Greenwich Village, instead of afford- 
ing her a Freudian God in her own image, has quickened 
her humor, as in A Few Figs from Thistles; and Vanity 
Fair has not as yet soured her humor to mere wit. She 
has survived her experiences. 

The Harp-Weaver and Other Poems, her latest volume, 
contains as much poetry as any of the books but might better 
have been as slim as the others. It is a transitional book. 
For my taste the intellectual is here interfering too clumsily 
with the emotional. At times there is neither sandal nor 
stone. In the lyrics that continue her earlier vein, she is 
straining her youth; and in the maturer pieces, her wisdom 
is less intuitive and less wise than her younger wisdom. 
Perhaps only Housman, of our time, can be wisely young 
forever. The ballad from which the latest book is named 
is very deft and fundamentally moving, but I wish she had 
been able to quiet just a whisper of sentimentality; and, 
in my judgment, Sonnets from an Ungrafted Tree, the 
concluding section of the Harp-Weaver, though dexterous 
enough in a new manner, are less genuinely hers, bear more 
signs of fabrication than any of her other achievements, 
sound more like some of her less lyrical contemporaries, 
contain even a nvte of ill-health quite different from the 
earlier gay pessimism. But the Millay humor, freshly 
growing from the great earth, is too well-rooted to be dis- 
placed by noxious weeds. 

Says a critic in the Chicago Times: 


Her poems play with the griefs that come as the 
obituaries of love. And they contain an ironical sad- 
ness peculiarly masculine . .. They are the half- 
humorous apologies offered for the failures of emo- 
tions. And they are a more promising, if unfortunate, 
symptom of the feminine emancipation from illusions 
than twelve birth clinics and a score of suffrage rallies. 


Is this “ironical sadness” peculiarly masculine, or is it 
honestly feminine? With open eyes, Miss Millay sees her 
own sex ahd the other. She sees her time. She sees her- 
self. Now and then, ~vhen she sees out of proportion, she 
knows it. And, on the whole, with the aforesaid deepening 
sense of humor, she sees not only others but herself in 
proportion to the airy universe. In this respect, however 
well she may have adhered to traditional technique, she goes 
contrary to the usual spirit of English poetry and is one 
of the Occidental singers to subdue personal emotions to the 
larger motion of the earth. Being a woman, she is sadder 
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in the process than Wordsworth was, but being human, she 
enjoys her melancholy. The pomps of this wicked world 
do not deceive her, and she puts the vanities eventually into 
their proper place. Like Emily Dickinson, she knows her 
hermitage in the heart of nature; but unlike Emily Dickin- 
son, who retired to a garden, she carries her hermitage with 
her. 

Reverting for a moment to the question of form, the fact 
is noteworthy that in her limpid stanzas and in those clear- 
flowing sonnets discovered and printed by William Marion 
Reedy, indubitably the most important of American son- 
nets, she has so infused her new spirit into old forms that 
her stanzas and sonnets seem fresher than all the technical 
variations of the experimentalists. She has proved that 
renovation can be innovation. Alongside Renascence, The 
Waste Land with its careful capers grows stale and un- 
profitable. 

Twelve years have passed since the appearance of Renas- 
cence; and, as much for the importance of that poem as 
for anything she has written since, Edna St. Vincent Millay 
holds a secure place in American letters, a securer place, 
I imagine, than any of her contemporaries. Remembering 
how slowly recognition came to her in the beginning of 
our poetic revival, it is pertinent and interesting to consider 
the recognition accorded new-comers in the year of poetic 
grace, 1924. Poetry, during the decade, has increased in 
vogue. Poetic schools have come and, when methods and 
trickeries were lifted for the moment above substance and 
truth, have gone. Poetry magazines and societies have 
flourished, and the lecture platform has resounded with 
verse. Editors and critics have been on the generous look- 
out for arrivals and, eager to discover, have in many cases 
accorded grotesque acclaim to mediocre or merely clever 
performances. ‘The result is that poets who might have 
been genuine are petted into foppery, and that many little 
journalists are vaunting the laurel in their smart lapels. 
Would fresh verse hold its quality better, if watchers like 
myself were not so impatient for the public to become 
aware? 

Perhaps, sometimes away from us all, not touted in 
Chicago by Poetry, in New York by The Measure, in Phil- 
adelphia by Contemporary Verse or in limbo by The Dial, 
not even presented anonymously in Mexico by Palms, an 
important American poet may be creating an important 
American poem, another Renascence, to miss a prize and 
win a permanence. If so, the slow-moving public will be- 
come aware again, in its own good time. 

Witter BynneR. 
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The Basis of Social Theory 


The Basis of Social Theory, by Albert G. A. Balz with 
the Collaboration of William 8. A. Pott. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf. $2.00. 


HE social sciences must come to terms with biolog! 

and psychology before accurate meaning can be at- 
tached to the term “social.” Herbert Spencer constructed 
a new hierarchy of the social by the simple process of lifting 
hypotheses from biology and transferring them bodily to the 
social sphere. Auguste Comte, likewise, and with the same 
tools of analogy, applied certain psychological concepts t? 
groups and to society. The result in both cases was a flood 
of social theory. Words were let loose—comprehensive, i! 
clusive, enticing words, which with marvelous rapidity came 
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The Big Novel of the Christmas Season 


‘The White Monkey 


“What makes a story so good that you want = » By JOHN (SALSWORTHY 


to tell your friends about it right away? . . . 
Something positive and admirable comes out 
of ‘The White Monkey,’ something that 
gives the reader the satisfaction of ‘a good 
book.’ ” 

—Harry Hansen in the Chicago Daily News. 








“A delightful novel.”—New York Tribune. 


“ A fascinating story, exquisitely done, engaging, inter- 
esting, and, as is usual with Mr. Galsworthy, thought- 
ful.” —New York Evening Post 


“The White Monkey” is Mr. Galswortby’s first 
novel in three years. A book which is being read 
and discussed througbout the English-speaking 
world, it is bard to conceive of a novel which would 


“I like ‘The White Monkey’ unreservedly. 
It’s my notion of a novel for anybody and 
everybody. It is a good story, an excellent 


story, easy to read and . . . worth reading.” Be eens eonentalle on 0 nih. mapa 
—Fanny ButcuHEr in the Chicago Tribune. — ei 
os 
Also for Your Christmas List—The Novel of the Billionaire Era 4 Stevenson’s Davip BALFour, 


with beautiful full-color illustrations 


THE NEEDLE’S EYE By ARTHUR TRAIN ~ N. poe — new ee 
illustrated Classic lor younger read- 


A prominent critic says: “He has taken the rich material furnished by the families of J. P. Morgan exe. The 20 books in this serics 
and John D. Rockefeller (chiefly) and has welded all that is most characteristic in a harmonious have been reduced in price—it’s 
whole—the Grahams of New York. .. . These Grahams of ‘The Needle’s Eye’ are a gorgeous 


‘ : : : now the 
collection, and one can no more leave them after making first acquaintance than one can refrain 


SCRIBNER $2.50 SERIES OF 


from reading his morning newspaper. . .. Great stuff, Mr. Train!” $2.00 ILLUSTRATED CLASSICS FOR 
Select Your Christmas Non-Fiction from This List YOUNGER READERS 
MEMOIRS OF AN EDITOR. By E. P. Mitchell, The season's most entertaining memoirs. $4.50 The Complete List 


LETTERS FROM THEODORE ROOSEVELT TO ANNA ROOSEVELT COWLES, 1870-1918 $2.50 | Robert Louis Stevenson's David Balfour, 
IMPRESSIONS OF GREAT NATURALISTS. By Henry Fairfield Osborn. With portraits $2.50 rag Omg ns Go # 


SIX DAYS OF THE WEEK. By Henry van Dyke. An admirable gift book. Cloth, $2.00; leather, $3.00 | [ooner'5 The Lost of the Mohicans ; Eugene 


THE FAITH OF A LIBERAL. By Nicholas Murray Butler. Liberal view-points of to-day. $2.50 The Scottish Chiefs ; Kingsley’s Westward 
, , . . : Ho; Sidney Lanier’s The Boy's King Ar- 
A POPULAR HISTORY OF AMERICAN INVENTION. Edited by Waldemar Keempffert. 2 vols. $10.00 thur ; Poems of American Patriotism; Ara 
bian Nights ; Grimm's Fairy Tales ; Jules 


RACIAL REALITIES IN EUROPE. By Lothrop Stoddard. A fascinating study. With maps. $3.00 Verne’s The Mysterious Island; Scott's 
THE CHARACTER OF RACES. By Ellsworth Huntington. The influence of environment. $s.co | Quentin Durward ; Frances Hodgson Bur- 

nett’s Little Lard Fauntleroy, A Little Prin 
GREATER FRANCE IN AFRICA. By Prof. Wm. M. Sloane. Profusely illustrated. $3.00 cess ; Kenneth Grahame's The Wind in the 


DOGS AND MEN. By Mary Ansell. The famous Nana of “Peter Pan” was one of Mary Ansell’s dogs. $1.50 | Winds paler Par in hcwsetee ean jin 


THE D IDE-W J : : at : Peter and Wendy ; Noah Brooks’s The Boy 
IARY OF A DUDE-WRANGLER. By Struthers Burt. A delightful personal narrative $3.00 Emigvents; Mary Mapes Dodee’s Hens 


COWBOYS, NORTH AND SOUTH. By Will James. A man’s book—be sure to see it. With drawings. $3.50 — ; —_ nemy a hild, _ 

S . *s Mountain, The S. an's For- 
AS I LIKE IT: Seconp Serres. By Wm. Lyon Phelps. These papers are an unfailing delight. $2.00 est : FB. fe mone I or me Old-Man 
Stories, How It Came A bout Stories, Indian 
Why Stories. 


THE GENIUS OF STYLE. By W.C. Brownell. The distinguished critic’s only book in recent years. $2.00 

= 
POINTS OF VIEW. By Stuart P. Sherman. For your Christmas list, Mr. Sherman's most delightful book. $2.00 * 
MARY ROSE. By Sir James Barrie. One of the most delightful Barrie plays. Boards, $1.00; leather, $1.75 





SIX PLAYS. By Rachel Lyman Field. These are ideal for amateur production. $1.50 
THE NATURE, PRACTICE, AND HISTORY OF ART. By H. Van Buren Magonigle. $2.50 
BEAUTIFUL GARDENS IN AMERICA. By Louise Shelton. A beautifully illustrated book. $10.00 
GARDENS: A NOTEBOOK OF PLANS AND SKETCHES. By J.C. N. Forestier. Profusely ae 

‘ 12.00 


For Young Readers 


TALES FROM NATURE’S WONDERLANDS. By W.T. Hornaday. Fascinating natural history. $2.50 
YOURSELF AND YOUR BODY. By Wilfred T. Grenfdi. The famous Labrador doctor talks to boys and 
girls. IWustrated. $2.50 of Plans and Sketches.” 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, FIFTH AVENUE AT 48TH STREET, NEW YORK 
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to be recognized as the new science of sociology. Social 
scientists of the present are busily engaged in clipping the 
wings of these words, an occupation which in its extremes 
might fittingly be called conceptual homicide. 

Professors Balz and Pott have taken biology and psychol- 
ogy too seriously to be regarded as mere wing-clippers. In 
seeking a solid basis for social theory beyond the realms of 
conceptions, they have realistically approached man in his 
biological setting. To the question “how far is human behav- 
ior conditioned by biological inheritance?” they propose 
answers which should satisfy even the most rabid biological 
determinists. They see, however, what the biological deter- 
minists never see, namely, that the content of human nature 
is richer and more fluid than is implied in any schematic 
catalogue of inherited tendencies. Instincts are not to them 
the inexorable and confining forces which forever define and 
limit capacities but rather “correlations of structure and 
function” which “may function in a life controlled by in- 
telligence and enlarged by imagination.” Every valid and 
insistent demand of the biological determinist is granted 
and then shown to be inadequate as an explanation of man’s 
behavior in a social environment. This section of the vol- 
ume proclaims no new truth but says what needs to be said 
concerning the biological aspects of human nature in more 
convincing language than is contained in any other similar 
work known to the reviewer. 

The psychological portions of the text are slightly am- 
biguous, not apparently through any fault of the authors but 
rather because the categories of biology are more definitive 
than those of psychology. This is the more regrettable since 
the central thesis of the book, namely, that psychology is 
social psychology, becomes acceptable only when clarified 
by adequate categories. There is a frank recognition that 
such terms as mind, consciousness, intelligence, feeling, de- 
sire, and will—the categories of “inner experience’’—are un- 
satisfactory for social psychology, but they are not rejected. 
Stimulus, response, adaptation and adjustment are also per- 
mitted a legitimate place but “social psychology will re- 
quire categories other than, and in addition to, those fur- 
nished by biology, behavior-psychology and physiology.” If 
the above terms are to be used as symbols for problems and 
“not as categories constitutive of” the subject-matter of 
social psychology, the commendable suggestion is made 
that social psychology must find its data in social situations, 
in the facts of activity. A social fact is “any fact that could 
not come to be at all save within a group or congregate 
form of life.” The arguments used by the authors in the 
attempt to define psychology as social psychology proceed 
from the basis of an anti-dualism which refuses to grant 
integrity to mind-body, individual versus society con- 
cepts. They are better arguments than are usually proposed 
by anti-dualists, but they do not appear to constitute an 
adequate basis for the thesis that psychologv is social psychol- 
ogy. After all, a desire to see human nature and the social 
process as a unity does not preclude the possibility or even 
the necessity of diversified scientific disciplines. In one sense 
all studies of nature, including human nature, are unified 
and the various sciences are merely arbitrary divisions of 
labor. The divisions are valid provided they are capable of 
particularizing problems and developing methods capable of 
illumining those problems. Behaviorism may be called a 
“hybrid” only when it can be proved that behaviorists have 
made claims for facts which transcend their method. “In- 
dividual psychology is an abstracticn” only when seen 
through the social psychologist’s eyes. If man is an or- 
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ganism, if he has “inner experiences,” and if he also has 
social relationships, why is it not legitimate to expect a 
scientific methodology which will deal with each specific 
aspect of man’s behavior. 

The basis of social theory, according to Professors Balz 
and Pott, is the sociality of human nature, inherited and in- 
stinctive tendencies and capacities; the hope for progress lies 
in intelligent direction of inherited tendencies, instincts and 
capacities. Thus, “to put faith in mind is to recognize its 
value as the instrument that may make of social process a 
movement that is also progress.” Would it not be prefer- 
able to call this the basis of a theory of man as a social or- 
ganism? Social theory, if the term is to have meaning 
must be theory regarding social units. If man is regarded 
as the social unit, there is no need for a further theory oj 
social process. Social psychology has come to be the term 
which designates the study of man as a social being and the 
arguments proposed by Balz and Pott are in harmony with 
this tendency. What name shall then be given to theory 
which deals with groups, collectivities? Or does social psy- 
chology and its corresponding social theory make of groups 
also abstractions? 

The above questions are raised in vindication of the pre- 
vious statement to the effect that the psychological and 
sociological portions of the volume are less convincing and 
more ambiguous than the biological sections. Within its 
specified context the book deserves high praise. No single 
contemporary volume, with the exception of Dewey’s Hu- 
man Nature and Conduct, from which, incidentally, our 
present authors take many cues, contains, within its defined 
sphere, so much evidence of good sense and stimulating 
thinking. Its faults might all be condensed under the 
statement that its language is more relevant to philosophy 
than to science; misinterpretation is consequently easier and 
those who need most to be convinced of what our authors 
have to say will find it convenient to misinterpret. 


E. C. LinpEMAN. 


(Reply by Mr. Balz) 


My dear Mr. Lindeman: 

Mr. Pott and I are deeply appreciative of your generow 
criticism and of your kindness in requesting me to examint 
your review before its publication. Your review is acute; 
and we could have hoped for nothing more commendatory. 
The disagreement suggested depends, I believe, more upon 
expression than upon principle. May I append a f.w con 
ments in the hope that they will be clarifying? 

Your are correct in asserting the predominance of th 
philosophical interest in the book. It is an expression, of 


, course, of a general Welt-anschaung. Mr. Pott and | 


have been interested not so much in digging up new ide# 
as in attempting a more systematic statement of commonly 
accepted matters. 

With reference to the question of dualism let me «vt 
a few words of explanation. We did not intend that th 
anti-dualistic arguments should serve so much as a basis ‘0! 
the thesis that psychology is social psychology as to sho¥ 
the ambiguities besetting the psychological tradition am 
rendering difficult the winning of a more adequate poitt 
of view. The word “hybrid” was used, I think, wit 
refrence to so-called general psychology, not to behaviorist 
nor to physiological psychology in so far as this is consis 
ently physiological. The expression was used to designat 
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BOOKS ARE 
THE PERFECT GIFT 
FOR CHRISTMAS 


For your aid we offer the following list as 

volumes of established and lasting quality. 

There should be on this list books for every 
taste. 


VOYAGING: Southward from the Straits of 
Magellan. 


By Rockwell Kent. 

The great American painter gives the story of 
his unique cruise, with reproductions of his finest 
work. $7.50 

GALAPAGOS: World’s End 
By William Beebe. j 

A classic that is already famous though it has 
been published but a few months. Gorgeously il- 
lustrated with a wealth of full-page plates, man 
in color. $9.00 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF CLEOPATRA 
By Arthur Weigall. 
For the first time the fascinating “Serpent of 
the Nile” is presented as a woman, a true wife, 
mother and lover. Second printing. 


Illustrated, $5.00 
MARIE ANTOINETTE 
By Hilaire Belloc. 
In this vivid biography of the beautiful queen, 
Mr. Belloc has sensed to the fullest the brilliance 
and the tragedy of her life. Second printing. 
Illustrated, $5.00 
THE SECRET OF THE COUP D’ETAT 
Edited by the Earl of Kerry. 
The unpublished correspondence of Prince Louis 
Napoleon, M. M. de Morny, De Flahault and others 
dealing with the Second Empire of France. $3.50 

















/A GALLERY 
| By Philip Guedella. 
The brilliant historian pictures some fascinating 





contemporaries in literature and politics. $2.50 
SUPERS AND SUPERMEN 
| By Philip Guedella. 
Sparkling new studies of both modern and his- 
| torical figures. $2.50 
| 


THE WINDOWS OF WESTMINSTER 

By Gentleman with a Duster. 
Vivid dissections of members of the present Brit- 
| ish Tory Party by one who knows them all inti- 


| mately. $2.50 


THOSE EUROPEANS 
By Sisley Huddleston 
“The presentation of men, motives and issues in 
post-war Europe... . Its analysis is keen and fair 
. . . at once illuminating and entertaining.”—New 
York Times. $2.50 


THE GOLDEN FLOWER 
By Arthur, Count Gobineau. 
The distinguished historian has written a com- 
panion piece to “The Renaissance,” superbly trans- 
lated by Ben Ray Redman. 


ENCHANTED AISLES 
By Alexander Woollcott. , ; 
“Alec in Wonderland” The Christian Science 
Monitor calls his delightful book of essays on life. 
letters and the theatre. Third printing. $2.50 
THE FABULOUS FORTIES 
By Meade Minnegerode. 
America in the forties—“the awkward age.” “It 
| holds the pulse of life and most of its fun.”—Phila- 
delphia Ledger. Attractively illustrated from period 
| prints. $3.50 
| For Sale Everywhere 
| 
| 





G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 
2 West 45th Street, :: 23 :: New York 





























Lippincott Books In Brief 


UNCENSORED RECOLLECTIONSAnonymous 


The literary tid-bit of the season—the book all America 
and all Europe will devour this year. King George, it is 
reported, has read his copy three times, and this is not to 
be wondered at considering its piquant and racy revelations. 
“The most entertaining volume of intimate memoirs the 
reviewer has read for many a season.”"—New York Herald 
Tribune. Eight printings have already been necessary to 
satisfy the demand here and abroad. 346 Pages. Longs 

#4. 


octavo. 
SEEING CANADA By John T. Faris 


A tour rt, - the Land of Moose and Salmon, from Cape 
Breton to the Rockies. Completes Dr. Faris’ popular Amer- 
ican Travel Series, now covering every section of the United 
States and Canada. Frontispiece in color, 150 Ulustrations 
in doubletone. $6.50 


THE MANORS AND HISTORIC HOMES 


OF THE HUDSON VALLEY 


By Harold Donaldson Eberlein 

Published in limited editions, all previous volumes of Lip- 
pincott books on Historic Homes have gone speedily out of 
print and when procurable now sel] at a premium. The 
present volume will become one of the most desirable be- 
cause of the interest of the region selected. Frontispiece in 
photogravure, 81 illustrations in doubleton. $10.00 


HISTORIC WALL-PAPERS 
By Nancy McClelland 


From Their Inceptionto the Introduction of Machinery 
A literary luxury. The only comprehensible and avuthori- 
tative study of the subject in any language. Printed from 
ty in a very limited edition, this magnificently illustrated 
volume is destined to become a rare book among rare books 
—an ornament to any fine collection. 12 Color plates, 245 
illustrations in halftone and a folding chart of periods. 


SPANISH GARDENS AND PATIOS ~*~ 


By Mildred Stapley Byne and Arthur Byne | 


Spanish gardens are of oriental inspiration and differ from 
all others. This volume comes as the first authoritative 
work on the subject, a revelation to artist, architects and 
owners of summer homes. 4 Color plates, 175 illustrations 
in halftone and measured drawings of important gardens, 
all made by the authors expressly for this work. $15.00 


HARBOTTLE By John Hargrave 


A thought-provoking novel, outspoken on the subjects of 
Trade, Sex, Religion, Politics and other human relations. 
The Saturday Review calls it: “A nove) of great importance 
as an expression of the spirit of the times.” $2.00 


LOUIS BECKE’S Never-te-be- Forgotten South Sea Tales 


Now Published in a Uniform Edition 

Louis Becke’s bizarre and adventurous life among pirates 
and pearlers, islanders and traders, deserters from whaie- 
ships and men-o'’-war gave his work such truth and vigor 
that it has outlived more recent South Sea fiction. In his 
books readers will find the real South Seas. The following 
four are now published, to be followed in time by the others: 


PACIFIC TALES 

BY REEF AND PALM and THE EBBING 
OF THE TIDE 

HELEN ADAIR 

RODMAN, THE BOATSTEERER _ Each 82.00 


Lippincott’s Sociological Series 


Books that apply scientific | 

methods to social thought | 

Edited by Edward Cary Hayes, University of Illinois | 
CRIMINOLOGY By Edwin H. Sutherland | 
| 


An analysis of criminality in the light of recent develop- 
ments in the science of human behavior. $3.50 


RACES, NATIONS AND CLASSES 
By Herbert A. Miller | 
The psychology of dominion and freedom. $2.00 | 
THE SOCIOLOGY OF REVOLUTION | 


By P. Sorokin 
A sociological analysis of Revolution, in the light of the 
Russian Revolution especially. Tentative price $2.00 


POLITICAL ACTION By Seba Eldridge 


A naturalistic interpretation of the Labor Movement in 
relation to the state. $2.00 


POPULATION PROBLEMS 


By Edward B. Reuter 
An enlightening book on the facts of population here and 
abroad. $2.00 


SOCIAL WORK IN THE 
LIGHT OF HISTORY By Stuart A. Queen 
The first study of social work in historical) ae ~ 
At All Bookstores 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
LONDON PHILADELPHIA MONTREAL 
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the inconsistencies of “general” psychology growing out of 
a commingling of influence, metaphysical, methodological, 
epistomological, and scientific, in its history. The result 
is a psychology of psychical or conscious states, more or less 
concerned, however, with the physics of stimulation, with 
the structure and functions of the nervous system, with the 
biological account of instinct, thought, and consciousness, 
with the chemistry of bodily processes, with emotions and 
glandular secretions, etc. Is it any wonder that psycho- 
neural parallelism appears as a working principle, i. e., as 
a generalized way of escape? 

I would not deny that it is legitimate to have “a scienti- 
fic methodology which will deal with each specific aspect 
of man’s behavior.” The legitimacy ef behaviorism and of 
a psychology of the individual’s reactions in abstractions 
from the social situation is admitted. But these abstractions 
must be recognized as abstractions. ‘They are derivative, 
not primary. Social psychology, as concrete and funda- 
mental, must provide the synthetic and synoptic survey; the 
derivatives represent the pursuit of more limited aims with 
special methods. 

This may be made more intelligible by reference to the 
categories of “the individual” and “society.” We do not 
deny the validity of the distinction but deny that it is 
primary—that it defines the subject-matter. The subject- 
matter is the social fact, whatever that may turn out to 
be. The investigation of the subject-matter reveals aspects 
that, in their distinction, can be described as the individual 
and the collective aspects, as the individual and society; 
and this means that the social fact is logically prior to the 
distinction. ‘These pairs of terms are abstractions if each 
term is supposed to designate an independent body of fact. 
That which is individual and that which is collective are 
aspects of every social fact. When, however, the distinc- 
tion in discourse is indentified with a duality in the facts, 
and then this confusion is conceived in terms of an am- 
biguous “general” psychology, the situation seems to be not 
conducive to sound social thinking. 

In accordance with this point of view we have not denied 
the legitimacy of such terms as “mind,” “consciousness,” 
etc. Their current meaning reflects the ambiguities of tradi- 
itonal psychology. What they should mean is a problem for 
social psychology. If psychology must eschew metaphysics, 
the terms are not for psychology but the names of meta- 
physical problems and should be re-defined in terms of the 
subject-matter of psychology. If it be asserted that no 
science can avoid metaphysical pre-suppositions, the reply is 
that psychology can revise its metaphysical basis in the light 
of that science of to-day which psychology seeks to use. 

Aubert G. A. Batz. 


A Revolutionary Source Book 


Sources and Documents illustrating the American Re- 
volution, 1764-1789, and the Formation of the Federal 
Constitution. Selected and edited by S. E. Morison. New 
York: Oxford University Press. $3.00 


HIS volume of selections was evidently prepared by 

Dr. Morison to fill an undergadvate need, with 
particular reference probably to that of his present classes 
at Oxford. It is, indeed, time, as he says in his preface, 
that “the American Revolution had a source-book of its 
own” but the task of preparing such a work is one of un- 
usual difficulty. This has been increased by the attempt 
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to include in this one small volume the sources for the 
formation of the Constitution as well. When one proceeds 
beyond the moral formal documents to add samples of de- 
bates, pamphlets and even private letters, the task of selec- 
tion is is well-nigh hopeless. Although admitting the dif- 
ficulties, Dr. Morison says that to those of his colleagues 
“who will marvel that he dared to tread in the footsteps of 
Stubbs, Gardiner and Prothero, he will retort as did Ar. 
temus Ward when he fell into poetry: ‘Sich was not my 
intentions, tho ef occashun requires I can jerk a poim ekal 
to any of them Atlantic Munthly fellers.’” This extra. 
ordinary self-appraisal by the able young historian who 
temporarily occupies the chair of American history at Ox. 
ford has caused his fellow-workers to marvel much more 
than any supposed temerity in his editing a source-book. 
The volume he offers should prove useful to those who 
have not-access to the documents in their full form, though 
it may be noted that the bulk of those included are. easily 
accessible in any good historical reference library. Onl; 
five are printed from manuscript. There are a few sur BU] 
prising gaps. Not even extracts are given from the Stam BP], 
Act or the Declaratory Act. Nor is this due to lack of BR}, 
space, for the page given up to the list of signers of th 
Declaration of Independence might well have been omitted BR]) 
and five pages are wasted in reprinting the amendments tj} 
the Constitution between 1791 and 1920, all of which li 
outside the scope of the rest of the volume. The Introduc 
tion should be useful to the undergraduate but is inadequat: BR 
as “a guide to the documents” as the editor terms it. 
The assembling together of so many sources, however 
when arranged and selected with the skill which might ki} 
expected of their editor is bound to be instructive. Fo 
the present reviewer, a reading of all the documents con | 
tained in the volume has emphasized two impressions whic} 
his other studies had already made upon him. One is thi] 
extreme complexity of the issues in the Revolution. D:ii) 
Morison has made an admirable effort to represent as mani 
of these as possible, and to give due weight to the influence 
operating in the different colonies and sectior’s of colon) 
society. Even so one feels that this is not the whole ston) 
and that we must know much more of the social forces | 
work. The other is that the whole problem of colonial mij) 
lations, which was essentially an administrative one, was sw! 
fered to become a political one, and was treated on bol 
sides with all the lack of ingenuousness which one ex 
to find in a party controversy. That, for example, Englasl 
derived vast benefits from the successful ending of the v 
which terminated in 1763 was beyond question. Howevel 
the efforts of such men as John Dickinson and others (p.4 
to prove that the driving of the French out of Canada 
the West was either of no value or positively harmful to # 
Americans, were really despicable in view of the repeat! 
calls for help which had been sent to England at the beg# 
ning of the war by the New England and other colon 
This sorry phase of the controversy, and there were othe 
can be understood only in the light of the earlier terrors # 
appeals of the colonists, and serves to illustrate how lit 
the events of any particular decade can be read solely in? 
documents belonging to such years. For the laborious w 
which Dr. Morison has performed, the student may ¥ 
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be grateful, but it is to be hoped that he will not fail Le 
realize that he must go much further back if he is to! of 
derstand aright the movements, the culminations of w* La 





is shown in the documents provided for him by the edit 
James Trustow ApS i — 
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Zona Gale Says: 


“Both in its political philosophy, which is slowly 
being echoed round the world, and its narrative, 


La Follette’s Autobiography will be a storehouse 
of treasure to the future student of politics. 





“For here are opened to the public two laboratories: One is in Wisconsin where was tried out 
_ much of the forward-looking legisiation of the day—physical valuation of the railroads, railroad rate 
_ legislation, the preferential primary, the limiting and making public of campaign expenditures, the 
| legislation eventuating in the Industrial Commission, with its power to enforce the law. And in all 
| these victories for the public, Governor La Follette was the ‘moving spirit’—an expression of pecu- 
| liar richness and applicability in this instance.” 


Take Your a 








Ch . “The other laboratory was in Washington and the stories 
o1ce of attempts and successes at holding private-control of national 


resources and the necessities of life are stories to which constant 





students of these conditions are not always even yet alive. His 
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Single copies, prepaid 
to any address.............. 


$2.00 


Autobiography and one year’s sub- 


scription to La Foll- 
ette’s Magazine .......... $2.50 
Copy of Autogiography free with 
four subscriptions to 


La Follette’s Magazine $4.00 











Eight hundred pages, twenty full 





page photographic illustrations, 





printed on heavy, white paper, 





with clear, bold type, bound in 





cloth, 





Christmas Present 
Books on 
La Follette 


of Wisconsin 2-00 


Philosophy on . BOO 





Prices for part in the last sesion of Congress, with respect to oil and tax- 
La Follette’s ation, is fresh in mind. But it was back in the 90’s that, as 
Autobiography Congressman, La Follette succeeded in keeping from the railways 


grants of hundreds of acres of Dakota Indian Reservation land, 
and it was in 1908 that as senator he was crying for public con- 
trol of Alaska mineral lands.” , 


CJ 


“His espousal of the cause of working children and working 
women, of the men who follow the hazards of the sea and of the 
railroad is part of the legislative record of the last two decades.” 


C) 


Use this Money Saving 
Coupon 





LA FOLLETTE’S MAGAZINE 
MADISON, Wis.: 

Enciosed please find $..................... for La Follette’s Magazine 
I iidetginitsan eonsinsietigghastestiaailian copies of La Follette’s Autobiography. 
Name .. 

Street Address ........ 
CES es cae kl 
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What Is Man? 


What is Man? by J. Arthur Thomson. New York: G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.00. 


ROFESSOR Thomson has an enviable and well- 
earned reputation as a popularizer of knowledge, but 
the present volume must be reckoned as one of his less 
happy enterprises. The reason is not far to see. There 
are limits to human capacity, and if one continues, year in 
and year out, to pour forth books and articles of a general 
nature, some are bound to show the effects of haste. More- 
over, the author is not confining himself here to the field 
of biology in which he is eminently competent, but offers 
us an olla podrida of anthropological, biological, psycho- 
logical, sociological tidbits, together with some seasoning 
of philosophy. The resulting dish is likely to tickle rather 
than satisfy healthy appetites. 

Unfortunately there are not a few positive errors and 
misconceptions. It is not correct to speak of the reindeer 
unqualifiedly as “half-tamed rather than domesticated” 
(p. 64) ; the statement holds well enough for the Chukch:, 
but hardly for the reindeer-riding Tungus or the reindeer- 
milking Lapps. The origin of ironwork is said to be “often 
referred to about 6000 years ago, in postglacial North 
Africa”; but this important. achievement is rather more com- 
monly credited to Western Asia, and to a period some two 
millennia later. Again, a popular fallacy is strengthened 
when the coyote is mentioned, together with the jackal and 
the wolf, as ancestral to the domestic dog: recent com- 
parative studies have shown that the American dogs are 
not derived from the coyote or other indigenous New 
World carnivores but can be traced back to a prototype 
brought into the Western Hemisphere by the Indians when 
emigrating from their pristine Asiatic home. 

Rather more serious than such errors in detail for a 
biologist accustomed to expound the influence of heredity, 


Professor Thomson is willing to swallow some of Dr.° 


Huntington’s generalizations. He quotes with obvious ap- 
proval a paragraph in which the American native’s lack of 
originality and inventiveness is ascribed to the effects of 
the Arctic climate which his ancestors had to endure before 


spreading over the American continent. Apart from the 


reality of the phenomenon to be explained, which seems 
debatable, how comes it that the Chukchi and Eskimo, who 
not merely have lived but continue to live in the extreme 
North, are the veriest models of primitive inventiveness? 
Finally, it is most amusing to find the author first warning 
his audience against confounding nationality and race, and 
then straightway doing his best to perpetuate the hoary 
fallacy that Lapps and Finns, Magyars and Turks, are to 
be classed with Mongoloids. That probably holds for the 
Lapps, but from a racial (that is, biological) point of view, 
the linguistic kinship of the Finns with the Lapps and their 
more remote linguistic affinity with the Magyars is quite 
irrelevant, while the Turks of Turkey are by no means 
of the same race as, say, the Kirghiz and other Asiatics who 
speak related languages. It is almost incredible that a man 
of Professor Thomson’s qualifications should fall prey to 
such crude and repeatedly exposed misconceptions. The 
moral presumably is that anthropology gannot be popular- 
ized except by an anthropologist—also that such enlighten- 
ment of the public is a perennial obligation for the profes- 


sional. 
Rosert H. Lowie. 
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Modern French Music 


Medern French Music, by Edward Burlinghame Hill. 
Cambridge: The Riverside Press. $4.00. 


HE note-book of a conscientious student following 

Professor Hill’s music courses at Harvard would 
probably resemble this volume in no slight degree. The 
concise, factual style, the judicial impartiality, and the ab- 
sence of gaudy generalizations all savor of the lecture room, 
and yet crystalize into an unpedantic book of reference that 
will be highly valuable to the general reader. 

Professor Hil! is never opinionated, rarely personal. The 
very generosity of his treatment of the ultra-modernists is 
less a mark of preference than a neutral “hands off.” “Oj 
necessity the critic must be behind the composer in grasp- 
ing the expressive value of radical musical thought,” he ad- 
mits with equanimity, and it is difficult to determine 
whether the statement veils a bias for or against the com- 
poser, Darius Milhaud, to whom he refers. 

Similarly are his final conclusions tempered to the mild- 
est of prophesies. Debussy, affirmed by Dukas, Schmidt 
and others, restored French music to nationalistic assertion 
after the Wagnerian subjection of the ’eighties and ‘nine- 
ties. The “Groupe des Six” are “as subservient to Stravin- 
sky and Schoenberg as their esthetic forbears were to Wag- 
ner.” It is thus likely, thinks Professor Hill, that the 
pendulum is bound to swing again to a more patriotic 
measure. 


M. E. O. 








Contributors 


H. M. Katten, formerly a teacher of philosophy at the 
University of Wisconsin, is now on the staff of the 
New School for Social Research. He is the author of 
William James and Henri Bergson, Zionism and World 
Politics, etc. 

Epwin Muir is a frequent contributor to the London Na- 
tion. 

Rospert Herrick, professor of English at the University of 
Chicago, is the author of Together, One Woman's Life, 
Homely Lilla, ete. 

WILLIAM LANGER is assistant professor of European His- 
tory at Clark University. He has made a special study 
of the diplomacy of the late nineteenth century. 

Lewis Mumrorp is a frequent contributor to the New Re- 
public and other periodicals. His latest book is Sticks 
and Stones (Boni and Liveright). 


Wrrter Bynner is the author of The Beloved Stranger, A 
Canticle of Pan, etc. 





Paut RosenFe.p is the author of critical articles and books 
on music and literature. 

E. C. Linpeman is the author of The Community and So- 
cial Discovery. 

James Trustow Apams, author of several books on New 
England history, was awarded the Pulitzer prize for 
his The Founding of New England in 1922. 


Rosert H. Lowie’s latest book, Primitive Religion, has just | 
been published (Boni and Liveright). 
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un | HARCOURT, BRACE THE BOY ie 
AND COMPANY IN THE BUSH 
wing by D. H. LAWRENCE and M. L. SKINNER 
would By Ramon N. Y. Posti—“A boy in Mr. Lawrence's bush is worth 
T) two in any other writer's hand. ; 
xe del Valle- John Macy in N. Y. Herald-Tribune—“I nominate Mr. 
ne ab- Lawrence as president of fiction in English.” 
-oom Incian N. Y. Times—“Mr. Lawrence has not only re-created 
. thet The first t lati an epoch; he has populated a continent.” $2.50 
| e first translation 
in English of a great SOME DO NOT. oe 
_ The Stanish novelist. by FORD MADOX FORD 
Sts Is N. ¥. Post—“Dwarfs most current fiction to negligibil- 
“Of | E ity. A novel of tremendous scope and power.” 
—_ THE P ASANT Stuart P. Sherman in N. Y. Herald-Tribune—‘Vanity 
grasp Fair, 1924. High artistic seriousness.” 
he ad- MEMOI Henry James Forman in N. Y. Times—“Certainly one 
ermine RS of the ablest of recent English novels.” $2.00 
e com: j - 
of The Marquis de Bradomin THE CASK 
=”. by FREEMAN WILLS CROFTS 
hmidt Valle-Inclan, poet, playwright and novelist, de- A detective story to absorb and baffle the most expert 
portion scribes the adventures of an ideal Spanish Don Juan ee aiken All absorbing.” 
*nine- or perhaps a Casanova through the four seasons of N. Y. World—“Quite unique. First-rate detective fiction.” 
travin- [JM love. Behind the charm, half of sentiment, half of 4 wid 
W Pe irony, of this »ovel is a Spain, quixotic, erotic, and THE JANITOR S BOY 
Pe mediaeval. “A work of art."—N. Y. H’orld. $3.00. by NATHALIA CRANE 
ay Lilting verses by an eleven-year-old Brooklyn girl that 
“ ua ® ae — the — -_ _ the “best eo 
: - ists. ey are utterly delightful. 1. 
“ AP assage To India THOMAS SELTZER, 5 W. 50th St. NEW YORK 
E. M. FORSTER 
t the “Tts fanze continues to spread as fast as critics 
f the can read and review it.”—N. Y. Evening Post. 
or of A best-seller. 7th printing $2.50 
Vorld 
- THE SANSKRIT DRAMA 
; Plames By A. Berriedale Keith $7.00 
ae B a ee 
y ion: is ae ee a ek ee ee oo 
ity of LAURENCE STALLINGS — ae o om tevestigation im the light of the acw 
| Life, 
; A post-war novel by one of the authors of INDIAN PAINTING UNDER THE 
“What Price Glory,” which many consider bet- MUGHALS A.D. 1550 to A.D. 1750 
| His- : ter than the play. By Percy Brown Net $35.00 
study H Sth printing $2.00 “The word ‘sumptuous’ is emphatic and not to be used 
# slightly. But if a stronger adjective ac descriptive were at 
nf ——g Ay § LEN RE 
“= IMHENRY THOREAU: || ooo os as caosees cuss 
tick . Tanscri 
, r THE HOME OF AN EASTERN CLAN ; 
ger, A Bachelor of Nature By Mrs. Leslie Milne Net $5.35 ha 
. By fa tetenating end ventetie account based upon first-hand 3 
ea So ng ee ay + 
: LEON BAZALGETTE who are as yet hardly touched by European Civilization. i 
a Translated by Van Wyck Brooks WHITE JACKET ay 
A biographical study of the poet-naturalist of Con- ss ~ et otitis oe ‘Nett 80c % } 
n New td by the French author of the standard “Walt experiences on board the U. Ag ~ Agh fe ay At 
ize for Vhitman.” It makes ample use of Thoreau’s diaries Typee and Omoo will be published shortly. a i 
d is dramatic in design. “A feat of interpretation OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS ‘ 
as just t verges on the miraculous.”—Boston Transcript. cAmerican Branch 
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YESTERDAY mankind lived in caves. 
TODAY he lives in congested and unkempt 


cities. 
TOMORROW - - - - ? 


For an answer read 


SUPER-CITY 


by 
Robert R. Kern 


PROF. OF ECONOMICS AND SOCIOLOGY GEO. WASHINGTON 


Bishop Brown’s Fight 


A Fight for the Right to Interpret the Bible 
in Accordance with Science 


A Fight to Break the Shackles of Outgrown 
Religious Creeds 


A Fight Against Pulpit Hypocrisy 


Bishop Brown’s Fight is the popular title given 
to the Brief filed in the Court of Review by 
Joseph W. Sharts of Dayton, Ohio, counsel for 
Bishop William Montgomery Brown, in the 
heresy trial over his booklet, Communism and 
Christianism. Date of Review hearing, Janu- 





UNIVERSITY. vi 
eveiand, 10. 
The 
> ; PUBLICATIONS 
World’s Most Beautiful | ratiege 
Communism and Christianism, paper 25c 
and Heresy No. 1, Before the Trial, 25c 


Heresy No, 11, During the Trial, 35c 
Bishop Brown’s Fight, 35c 


(This set covers the trial to January 13th, 1925, 
and may be had for $1.00) 





Efficient City 


and see the improved form of housing, better business 
facilities, and the many other improvements. 


Price 2.00 


Order through your bookseller or direct 
R. KERN, The Iowa, Washington, D. C. 


Communism and Christianism, cloth 75c 


| 
THE BRADFORD-BROWN EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, lnc. | 3 


GALION, OHIO 










































a Better Bookstores For You= 


Browsing is one of the most charm- | 
>) ing pastimes in the world but it can 
be done at home, too. We are spe- 
cializing in quick deliveries of book 
orders phoned or mailed to us. Leave 
your very next book want in our care. 








THEFNOBTH NODE 
‘An Occult Book Shop 


li4 EAST 57% STREET, NEW Yor! 


Notice 


THE BOOKSTORES LIST- 
ED ON THIS PAGE ARE 
EQUIPPED TO _ SUPPLY 
YOUR NEEDS IN BOOKS. 
ALMOST ALWAYS BOOKS 
REVIEWED AND ADVER- 


Books on Occultism, Mysticism, 

Metaphysics, Astrology, The Kabbalah, 
The Tarot, Hermetics, Alchemy, Sym- 
bolism The Rosicrucians, Theosophy, 
Comparative Religions, Ancient Civill- 
zations, Mythology, Folklore, and Kin- 
dred subjects—old rare and out-of- 
print—new and contemporary. 


Phone Bryant 4016 or write 


G Liveright Bookshop 
C 4 West 49% Street TISED IN THE NEW RE- 
2 New York PUBLIC WILL BE FOUND 
ON THEIR SHELVES. 
e BOOKS NOT CUSTOMAR- 
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5 | BOOKS ON THE EAST 


The only shop in America spe- 
cializing in books on all Oriental 
Subjects — Travel, History, Lan- 

Philosophy and Religion, 
Art in all its Phases, including 
Ceramics, Oriental Rugs, Mythol- 
ogy, Folklore, etc., etc. 

Send for catalogue mentioning 
the subject or country that inter- 


ILY STOCKED THEY CAN 
READILY PROCURE. IN 
THESE SHOPS YOU WILL 
HAVE EVERY OPPORTUN- 
ITY TO EXAMINE NEW 
OR OLD BOOKS WHITH- 
OUT ANY OBLIGATION 
TO BUY. AN OCCASIONAL 
VISIT TO THE BETTER 
BOOKSTORE IS ONE VERY 


1 THe Beacon Book Suop, Inc. 
Hotel Roosevelt, 43 E. 45th St., N. Y. C. 
A well stocked Book Shop in the 
heart of the City. The best of 
the new books, unusual Gifts, 
Prints and Etchings, and Circu- 

lating Library. 


Murray Hill 6851 








Open Evenings |= 








THAT BOOK YOU WANT! 


ce. ests you. 
We have over 1,000,000 (Secondhand «nd 
New) on every conceivable subject in stock. 7 
On approval. Also Rare Books and Sets o 
Authors. Catalogues free. Mention tf 3 
quirements. Commissions executed. 


a PLEASANT WAY OF KEEP- 
; ORIENTALIA ING UP WITH THE 


32 West 58th St. New York WORLD OF BOOKS. 


a THESE SHOPS INVITE 


BOOKS & AUTOGRAPHS 
= Catalogues post free. Early printed books. | YOU TO MAKE USE OF 
Old English asthors. Classics. Arts. First THEIR FACILITIES. 


= ditions, etc. R. ATKINSON, 188 
' Rye, E. Dulwich, 8. B. London, England. 

















FOYLES / 
121 Charing Cross Road, London, Englané 7% 
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YOUTH IN 
CONFLICT 


MIRIAM VAN WATERS, 
Ph. D. 


COMPREHENSIVE survey of 

the unadjusted child in relation 
to his environment. The causes and 
remedies for child delinquency are 
studied in relation to the child’s hered- 
ity, home life, school, community life 
and social influences. Dr. van Waters, 
who is referee of the Juvenile Court of 
Los Angeles, has drawn not only 
upon more than ten years’ experience in 
handling children, but also upon an 
unusual background of knowledge and 
information which embraces a_thor- 
ough understanding of all the latest 
developments in psychology and physi- 
ology. Dr. van Waters does not offer 
an easy solution for child delinquency 
—but a rounded statement of what a 
city or village can do to insure its 
children an abundant and wholesome 
life, to protect them from obvious dan- 
gers and to prepare them for a normal 
share in the common enterprise of liv- 
ing. In addition Dr. van Waters pos- 
sesses a brilliant style and the case ma- 
terial which she has gathered is dra- 
matically and colorfully presented. 
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THE 
LABOR SPY 





SIDNEY HOWARD 


With the collaboration of Robert Dunn 


PART of this work was pub- 

lished serially in The New Re- 
public three years age and was widely 
recognized as an important contribution 
to the stody of the relations of capital 
and labor. Messrs. Howard and Dunn 
have continued their researches in this 
field and the present volume is the 
result of intensive study over a period 
of three years. It is a thorough and 
comprehensive survey of industrial es- 
pionage and carries a direct challenge 
to the vast system of bad will, provo- 
cative corruption and violence which 
heretofore has poisoned the codperative 
efforts of capital and labor. This work 
is the only comprehensive anc authori- 
tative study that has been made in 
this field and as such should command 
the attention of everyone desirous of 
understanding the American labor 
Movement. 








Dollar Books 


HE Republic Publishing 
Company is undertaking 
the experiment of determining 
whether good books in paper 
covers will go in this country. 
It is publishing new and worth- 
while books to sell for $1.00 a 
vulume. This reduction of one 
hundred percent under the stand- 
ard market price for similar vol- 
umes does not mean that quality 
of workmanship or materials are 
being sacrificed. | Typographic- 
ally, these volumes are equal in 
every respect to the books that 
ordinarily sell for $2.00 or 
more. The best paper, print- 
ing and craftsmanship is going 
into their manufacture. The 
paper covers have been carefully 
selected both for wearing quality 
and appearance. 

New books in Europe are first 
published in “paper backs” and 
rarely cost more than $1.00— 
generally much less. This ac- 
counts in a large measure for the 
fact that more books are bought 
and read in France, Italy and 
Germany than in this country 
where the standard price is $2.00 
or more. Considering that this 
country has a much greater liter- 
ate population than any of the 
countries of Europe, it is appar- 
ent that the high cost of books 
has a great deal to do with limit- 
ing their sales. Results so far 
indicate beyond a doubt the suc- 
cess of our experiment. 
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SOCIAL 
DISCOVERY 


E. C. LINDEMAN 
With an introduction by Herbert Croly 


N this original as well as profound 

contribution to the social science, 
Mr. Lindeman undertakes to perform 
for the social sciences a task analagous 
to that which Fransic Bacon proposed 
to perform for the physical sciences in 
his Novum Organum. He attempts to 
clear away some of the mythology and 
astrology which interferes with the 
ability of educated human beings to 
consider what the behaviour of man 
in society really amounts to. He has 
indicated a method which will help 
to penetrate a land which proved de- 
ceptive to many previous travelle?s. 
The result is not only a trustworthy 
but an exciting study of the behaviour 
of man in society. 

“ , . . It cannot be said too em- 
phatically that this is a book to be 
reckoned with by every sociologist, and 
not by the sociologist alone, but by 


every social scientist intelligent enough | 


to recognize his responsibilities to meth- 
odology . . . "—Albion W. Small in 
The American Journal of Sociology. 


| 





THE STORY OF 
TEAPOT DOME 
M. E. RAVAGE 


Author of An American in the Mak- 
ing, The Malady of Europe 


N all the history of modern govern- 

ment, there appears no act of offi- 
cial corruption equal to the scandal of 
Teapot Dome. In spite of all its air- 
ing, however, the sinister implication 
of the facts uncovered have never 
been sufficiently comprehended. Mr. 
Ravage has written the sordid story 
of this gigantic betrayal of the peo- 
ple’s interests. 
of the oil reserves, following the de- 
vious trail of bribery and corruption 
travelled by Messrs. Fall, Denby, Sin- 
clair, Doheny et al. The background 
and antecedents of these central fig- 
ures in this colossal conspiracy is de- 
scribed in detail with a vividness and 
deftness of characterization that is 
penetrating and devastating. This is 
the only complete and connected ac- 
count that has been written of the oil 
scandal. Mr. Ravage has picked up 
the loose ends of testimony before the 
Senate Committee and brought them 
together into a connected and truthful 
story of what actually happened, free 
from partisan bias and propaganda. 








He traces the history | 














For the enclosed $.. 


O Youth in Conflict 
O Social Discovery 
O The Story of Teapot Dome 
O The Labor Spy 





421 West 2) # Street 
New York City 


-»please send me the books checked below: 
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Beavtir ULLY Iuiusr RATED Booxs FOR Girt S 











AmericanHomes 
of To-day 


Their Architectural Style: 
Their Environment: Their 
Characteristics 


With over 300 handsomely printed half tone illustrations, 
of which 214 are full page. 


by Augusta Owen Patterson 
Art Editor of Town and Country 


This is one of the most richly illustrated volumes 
of recent years, portraying in its many finely re- 
produced pictures some of the best examples of 
America’s homes, their architectural style, their 
environment, their characteristics. It is a work 
which will appeal not only to those who are con- 
templating building and who wish to see the very 
best examples of what has been done in the past, 
but to architects and artists and all others who 
cherish simply for themselves exquisite examples 
of bookmaking art. 


The Old-World 
House 


Its Furniture and Decoration 


With 700 half tone illustrations, and photogravure fron- 
tispieces. In two volumes. $17.50 


by Herbert Cescinsky 


To home-lovers, to those with a reverence for the 
work of bygone days, this lavishly illustrated 
book dealing with antique furniture and house 
decoration is dedicated. Written by a recognized 
expert, it shows what to strive for, and at the 
same time what to avoid, in the collecting of 
furniture, its arrangement, and the decoration of 


rooms. 


Ask your dealer to show you these books. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO ATLANTA 


¥ 


Boxed, $15.00 
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Etchers and 
Etching 


Chapters in the History of 
the Art Together with 
Technical Explanations of 
Modern Artistic Methods 


by Joseph Pennell, N. A. 


Second Edition with new matter and additional illus- 
trations. $12.50 
For the new edition of this book, the author has 
written a new Preface dealing with the situation 
in the field of etching in America today, and a 
new chapter on the teaching of etching. He has 
also made many corrections and additions 
throughout the text. Printed under the super- 
vision of the author, the book is a handsome 
product and will be welcomed by those who were 
unable to secure copies of the first edition which 
has been out of print with the publishers for some 
little time. 


Gentlemen of 
the Jury 


Reminiscences of Thirty 
Years at the Bar 


With thirteen specially tipped in half tone photographs. 


by Francis L. Wellman 


Author of “The Art of Cross-Examination” and 
“Day in Court” 


In this delightful volume of reminiscence, replete 
with wit and repartee, Mr. Wellman describes 
some of his more unusual experiences in the 
thirty years of his distinguished legal practice. 
While the book will, naturally, because of its 
author’s eminent position, appeal to the /|>gal 
profession, the lay-man, for whom it is after all 
really written, will find it highly entertaining and 
informing. 


You will find him interested in helping you make the proper selection. 


BOSTON DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 


Prices subject to change on publication 














